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Camera Reveals Importance of 
Peters Extra Hard Uniform Shot 





‘THIS PHOTOGRAPH, taken in one millionth of a second, shows 

what happens to ordinary soft shot pellets when the shell is fired. 
Many of them have been jammed together in firing, resulting in 
double and even triple pellets. Others are broken up, distorted or 
otherwise abraded. Such a condition results in an irregular pattern, 
unsuited for the trap or field. 





HIS PHOTOGRAPH of a standard Peters shot string, taken 
under identical conditions, shows the practical importance of 
the ‘accurate control of the chemical and physical properties of the 
shot pellets that is characteristic of the Peters method of: manufacture. 
Every pellet is properly hardened, perfectly uniform. © Distortion, 
breaking and jamming of pellets are reduced to the minimum. An 
evenly distributed pattern without loss of velocity results. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


DEPT. H-26 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New ies tia -San-Francisco 











Get Ready For Perry! 


T’S almost time, boys, for the Big Parade to the rifleman’s Mecca. Have you got your fightin’ 
tackle ready? 


Shut your eyes and picture it, old-timers. Hot sun beating down on fields, big enough for 
great grain crops, but yielding instead targets—row upon row of them. Queer things that look 
like rare birds through the haze of sun and smoke, but, to the experienced eye, stand out clearly— 
spelling a challenge. Figures of once-dignified citizens sprawled with careful effect on the ground, 
their conglomerate shooting outfits making blobs of khaki against the green. 


The sharp cracking of the rifles, the pinging of the bullets and their quiet sigh as they drop 
down into the cool wasers of Lake Erie. The acrid odor of smoke in your nostrils—the feel of 
the rifled tube in your hands, your cheek against the smooth coolness of the stock. 


Come on, old war-horses, pack your mess-kit and your shootin’ gear and LET’S GO!!! 
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THE BEST MAN DOESN’T 
ALWAYS WIN! SOMETIMES 
Winchester Rifle, bolt action, cal. .22 long ITS THE BEST EQUIPMENT! 


rifle, Model 52, s- hot zi 28- - 
barrel, Old Model Stock, with biecke. HOW’S YOURS? 
$31.00 : 


YOU MAY BE WELL-TRAINED FOR 
THE MATCHES, BUT IS YOUR RIFLE 
IN THE PINK OF CONDITION? Savege Rifle, bolt action, cal. .22 long rifle, Model 1919, 


$18.50. S-shot magazine, 25-in. barrel, Weight 7 Ibs. 


What Do You Feed Your Rifle? 


We have the very best .22-caliber ammunition, shorts or long rifle, made by the Peters Car- 
tridge Company, the Remington Arms Company, the U. S. Cartridge Company, the Western Car- 
tridge Company, and the Winchester Repeating Arms Company. We can furnish the new non- 
corrosive ammunition in any of these brands. All of our .22-caliber long-rifle ammunition, non- 
corrosive or otherwise, is $7.00 per thousand rounds, or $32.50 per case of five thousand. 


SMALL-BORE TARGETS 


50 yard single bull, 8, 9, and 10 ring black 

50 yard single bull, 9 and 10 ring black 

50 yard two bull 

100 yard, 6 inch bull, 8, 9, and 10 ring black 10.00 per M 
100 yard, 4 inch bull, 9 and 10 ring black 10.00 per M 
N. R. A. Official 50 yard, five bull 6.00 per M 
N. R. A. Official 200 yard 2.50 per 100 


N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY, Inc. 


BARR BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Every Colt Revolver or Auto- 

matic Pistol is individually 

assembled by hand. Each 

of its parts is especially se- 

lected, finished and fitted by 
an unhurried adept. 


Each Colt the Colt 


COLT craftsmanship reaches its peak of expertness 
in the assembly of the completed arm. 


Here each part of each Colt Revolver or Automatic 
Pistol is patiently and painstakingly fitted by hand into 
a homogenous whole. It is as though every bit of steel 
“wert born and bred and shaped and made” to unfail- 
ingly perform its mission in a particular COLT arm. 


It would seem that this must surely be the ultimate 
step in determining COLT perfection. But,no; COLT’S 
have devised yet other testings and provings—of safety, 
durability, dependability and accuracy—which each 
COLT Arm must successfully withstand before it is en- 
trusted to your hand. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





If you would like to start or 
join a local Revolver Club, 
send ue your name. Women, 
too, may enroll. 

Catalog of Colte— Known as 
No. 56—is for you. 





Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representatives, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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The overshadowing small-bore target rifle— 


Winchester Model 52 


ODEL 52 has long been the dominant small-bore target rifle of America—indoors 

and out. It has earned its title at big matches and small, year after year. The 

victories won with it by experts and tyros alike have established it as the super- 

ing a ag on which shooters can everlastingly depend to hit, shot after shot, where 
ey hold. 


For those shooters who like added weight, Model 52 can now be obtained with an 
extra heavy barrel. This special barrel gives the accuracy advantage of more than a 
pound more metal perfectly distributed throughout the barrel. It was one of these 
extra heavy barrels that Henry C. Wright, of Fresno, Calif., used in his sensational 
indoor victories this past winter, as well as at Perry in 1927. 


Both standard and extra heavy weight barrels for the Model 52 may be obtained 
in the famous Winchester Stainless steel—the greatest advance in gun making in many 
years. Winchester Stainless steel barrels are so highly resistant to rusting, pitting 
and erosion that with only occasional cleaning they can be kept in perfect condition 
while they add greatly to the life of the barrel, and particularly to its period of mazi- 
mum accuracy. To the man who loves his rifle a Winchester Stainless barrel is a boon 
beyond price. 

Remember—You can have a new Winchester Stainless barrel to replace the bar- 
rel of any Winchester rifle you now own. Write us for details. 


Model 52 is also furnished on special order with either weight barrel made of 
the famous strong, tough, Winchester nickel steel. 


And for ammunition—Winchester Precision cartridges —.22 Long Rifle only — 
made expressly for it. Accurate—dependable—the cartridges of many noteworthy vic- 
tories. A great small-bore combination. 





A tip for Camp Perry—use 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MA 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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The*.38 Special’ — 


i target shots, sportsmen or 
police officers gather—from Alaska to 
the Argentine, Egypt to Australia, the S. & 
W. Military & Police, better known as the 
“*.38 Special” is the favorite revolver. 


Championship teams and individual stars of 
National and International fame have used 
this gun for over twenty years. 


It is the revolver used by the famous “long 
shooters” of Kentucky and by the greatest 
long range shot of all—Captain A. H. Hardy. 
With it he keeps his shots in the Army 
silhouette target at 300 yards! 


Invariably purchasers of this model write that 
“I can do better shooting with this revolver 
than any other I have owned.” It is easy to 
shoot well because of its correct balance, 
proper shaped grip, fine action, and remark- 
able accuracy. 


Fitted with heat-treated cylinder, grooved 
straps and trigger, “‘Call” Gold Bead Patridge 
Sight, and latest improved target action, it is 
offered to members of the N.R.A. for $35.17. 


Our Descriptive Booklet R will interest 
you—it will be sent free upon request. 


Choice of Champions for 
regulation target shooting 
and by “Long Shooters’”’ 
for 300-yard matches: 


SMITH & WESSON, INC. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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EDITORIAL 


Deciding Ties 

WO instances recently occurred in which 

N. R.A. National Headquarters was called 
upon to determine the winner where a score 
had been tied. Though these occurred within 
a few days of each other, one was in the East— 
at Sea Girt—while the other occurred at Long 
Beach, California. An account of these two 
cases is published elsewhere in this issue. It 
will be observed that in one case the regulation 
target was not used, and therefore the match 
was not an official N. R. A. match subject to 
N. R. A. rules. However, one of the tying con- 
testants carried out the spirit of the rules as far 
as he was able, and after finishing his score con- 
tinued to fire until he went out. His opponent, 
for some reason, neglected to do this, and it 
was therefore decided that the other man was 
entitled to be declared the winner of the match. 
Had the regulation target been used in this 
match it would have saved some trouble and 
delay. 

In the other case, which occurred at Sea Girt, 
the rule for deciding ties, as it now stands, was 
given an interpretation not intended by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, due unfortunately to the 
more or less ambiguous language in which 
the rule was couched. The two sections 
of the N. R. A. rule are as follows: “Only 
in determining the rank of shots in in- 
verse order will the V be considered as the shot 
of highest value”; and, “In slow fire, by inverse 
order of the shots, counting singly from the last 
to the first, beginning with the longest range.” 

The two quotations above taken together, in- 
dicated to the authorities at Sea Girt that the 
V was to be used to break a tie, disregarding 
entirely the position of the 5’s and 4’s in the 
string. This was not the intention of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

It was intended that ties should be broken by 
Creedmooring the 5’s, 4’s, etc., first, and the V 
would be resorted to only where this method of 
deciding the tie had failed. In order to clarify 
this rule and remove all possibility of misun- 


derstanding in the future, the wording has 
been amended to read as follows, and will so 
appear in the National Match Program: 

“In slow fire, by the inverse order of the 
shots, counting singly from the last to the first, 
beginning with the longest range and not con- 
sidering the V as a shot of highest value. 

“After considering the inverse order of shots 
as above by similarly considering the shots in 
inverse order, counting the V as a shot of high- 
est value. At no other time will the V be con- 
sidered.” 


Camp Perry, 1928 


S WE go to press arrangements for the 
Fen of this year’s National Matches 
are being brought to a head. A large attend- 
ance at Perry is expected this year—larger 
even than the record-breaking attendance of 
last year. Serious efforts were made last year-.to 
give the Matches widespread publicity, in order 
that, North, South, East and West, the citizens 
throughout the land might know that an event 
of national importance was taking place, and 
one which merited their attention, their inter- 
est and their hearty support. The results of 
these efforts at publicity were gratifying, and 
this year an even greater publicity campaign is 
being planned and will be vigorously prose- 
cuted. 

In this connection we wish to call upon each 
and every member of the N. R. A. and reader 
of this magazine to make a genuine, personal 
effort to have the story of this year’s National 
Matches told in the local newspapers of your 
respective communities. We can not think of 
any one thing which will have a more powerful 
and far-reaching influence in discouraging dan- 
gerous anti-firearms legislation than to have 
the story of Perry this year broadcast through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. So get 
in touch with the newspaper editors in your 
communities and get them interested and on 
the job. The time to do this is right now! 
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The Gathering of the Clan at Sea Girt 


By At Branco 
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A smail-bor 


IVE glorious days of shooting featured the Seventh Annual 

Eastern Small-Bore Championships at the historic Sea Girt Rifle 
Range—days that passed all too swiftly for those who had planned 
weeks and months ahead, and were trained down to the minute to 
give the best possible account of themselves with their favorite 
small-bore rifle. 

They came early and left reluctantly when the last scheduled event 
had brought to a close the biggest and best small-borg shoot that has 
ever been held in this or any other country—biggest because there 
were exactly 160 of the finest small-bore shooters to be found east of 
Chicago—best because never has there been seen anywhere such a 
high order of marksmanship. Records were made and remade so 
swiftly that no sooner did someone announce a new one than it was 
immediately broken. 

The first record broken was that of attendance. The best previous 
high-water mark was 140 shooters. This year, despite the absence 
of many old and familiar faces, exactly 160 shooters were registered. 
The most gratifying thing about this year’s attendance is the fact 
that just about fifty of the shooters present had never been to Sea 
Girt before—at least not to shoot in a small-bore competition. 

Forty large Army tents had been provided for the comfort of the 
shooters and their families. These were not nearly sufficient, but 
fortunately the Army Contact Camp close by came to the rescue, 
and this solved the problem very nicely. The clubhouse of the New 
Jersey State Rifle Association was also filled to capacity. 
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e firing line 300 yards long. Ever see one before? 


It is no small task to properly handle with civilian help a small- 
bore shooting competition with such a large entry list. There are 
no trained enlisted men to do the scoring at the firing point or to 
send into the pits to handle the targets. Boys from neighboring 
towns must be found and trained overnight, as it were, and they are 
usually of tender age. Were it not for the fact that the shooters 
themselves volunteer occasionally to help out in emergencies the 
range force would be totally inadquate. 

However, despite a shortage of range officers to supervise the work 
of the boys and the shooters, things moved along quite smoothly; 
the competition got under way on schedule and the serious business 
of making shooting history was in full swing. One hundred and 
sixty of the most rabid small-bore riflemen, in or out of captivity, 
lined up for this Seventh Annual Eastern Small-Bore Championships’ 
Tournament, scheduled to be held from June 30 to July 4, inclusive. 
The oldest and most historic rifle range in the United States never 
saw a larger or more enthusiastic gathering of the clan of the 
small-bore. 

And so we come to Friday morning, June 29, the day before the 
official start of the matches. Everything is in readiness for the 
vanguard of the shooters and their families moving toward Sea 
Girt from all points of the compass. The range is spic and span. 
It has been raining all morning, but shortly after noon the skies 
cleared and the sun soon made everything nice and dry. 

The Chief Statistical Officer, Henry N. Marsh, arrives early and 
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is getting his house 
in order, for his is a 
real job, and unless 
everything functions 
smoothly in the Sta- 
tistical Office there is 
trouble ahead for 
somebody. 

Pretty soon we see 
Col. John Malcolm, 
the Quartermaster, 
busy issuing cots and 
blankets to the fast- 
arriving shooters. 
They come by auto, 
by train, and By 
Gosh! but they get 
there just the same. 
By 6 o'clock there have been 58 registra- 
tions at the Statistical Office, and a new rec- 
ord has been scored without a shot being fired. 

Saturday morning dawned with every 
promise of a perfect day, and by 8 o’clock, 
the starting hour, the Statistical Office was 
doing a rushing business. Soon the Re-entry 
Matches at all three ranges—50, 100 and 200 
yards—were under way, for this was to be 
a day given over to the job of getting sight- 
settings definitely fixed and to permit the 
shooters to get hardened in and buckle down 
to the hard grind of the next four days of 
squadded, individual and team competitions. 
At 6 o'clock in the evening firing for the 
day was over and after dinner came the 
post-mortems, medicine-making, and various 
other activities typical of the shooting camp. 

Sunday is not a day of rest at Sea Girt— 
quite the contrary, for it was the big indi- 
vidual day; that is to say, the Palma Indi- 
vidual and the Eastern Individual were sched- 
uled, the former in the morning, the latter in 
the afternoon. The Palma is by far the most 
popular match of the meeting. It calls for 
2 sighters and 15 shots for record on the C5 
target at 150, 175 and 200 yards. The first 
record was made before the match got un- 
der way. That was the record for the num- 
ber of entries, there being exactly 125 entered 
for this event, which meant that four relays 
of 32 shooters would line up at each distance. 

It was nearly 3 o'clock before the last 
relay finished at 200 yards. It had been a 
tight race all the way through, and even at 
the finish there were no less than six shoot- 
ers tied for first place with perfect scores. 
Last year there were but two. Under the 
N. R. A. rules the total number of V’s are 
not considered in the breaking of ties, the 
competitor having the fewest shots of the 
lowest value at the longest range getting the 
decision. This gave the coveted Palma to 
Charles S. Neary, of Bridgeport, Conn., who 
finished with 5 V’s; and while T. Samsoe, of 
Perth Amboy, N. J., also finished with 5 V’s, 
Neary had two 5’s ‘in front of his V’s to 
three 5’s for Samsoe. Neary also had a total 
of 38 V’s in his score—the largest number of 
any competitor with a perfect score in this 
match. 

It is interesting to note that a Class C 
shooter, E. J. Doyle, formerly a Marine 





The 200-yard line 


and holder of the 500-yard military shooting 
record of 200 consecutive bull’s-eyes, made 
at Sea Girt some years ago, was one of the 
six shooters in this match to make the per- 
fect score. It was Doyle’s first year at Sea 
Girt as a small-bore shooter, and under the 
classification rules he shoots in that class. 
This performance earned for him the $20 
gold piece, presented by Dr. Proudman 
to the high C man in this match. Neary, for 
his sterling performance, got the Gold Palma 
Medal presented each year by the Manhat- 
tan Rifle Club of New York City. 

With the Palma out of the way interest 
was centered on the Eastern Individual, the 
conditions of which call for 10 shots at 50, 
100 and 200 yards. One hundred and nine- 
teen entered this event. Try to visualize for 
a moment, if you will, a firing line about 300 
yards long with 119 small-bore shooters, all 
firing at the same time at 20 frames, 6 
shooters to a frame. There is no record to 
show that this has ever happened before. 
Surely it was a splendid sight. 





R. H. Nisbet, of Kent, Conn., who 

made seven consecutive possibles 

at 100 yards — something never 
done before 
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At the conclusion 
of the 50-yard firing, 
the frames were 
moved back to 100 
yards and the same 
line fired again, 
There are no sight- 
ing shots at these 
two distances, and 
that fact must be 
taken into consider- 
ation when valuing 
the work of two 
shooters — Clarence 
Held, of Allentown, 
Pa., and Walter Kel- 
sey, of New York— 
who turned in clean 
scores at both distances. There were also 
several 199s, 

It took four relays at 200 yards to com- 
plete the firing of this match, and when the 
last relay had finished we found our old 
friend, Maj. Wm. E. Trull, of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., sitting on top of the world as the 
winner of the Eastern Individual Champion- 
ship with a score of 249. Clarence Held was 
tied with the Major on total score, but was 
outranked at 200 yards, having a 49 against 
the Major’s 50. The winner collected $40 
and a nice gold medal for his afternoon’s 
work. It was a perfect day for shooting, and 
the scores were uniformly high—no less 
than 6 possibles being made at 100 yards; 
10 at 50 yards. 

Judging by the two days’ high scoring, it 
was clearly apparent that there had been a 
decided improvement in ammunition accuracy. 
Groups at all ranges were uniformly smaller, 
and the ammunition seemed to hold better 
elevations. It hardly seems possible for the 
ammunition-makers to still further improve 
this wonderful little cartridge, yet each year 
we see smaller groups on the target. 

Seven years ago, when we started these 
matches, a possible at any of the ranges 
excited quite a little comment. This year, 
unless a fellow made two or three in a row 
he didn’t evén get his story over—in fact, he 
didn’t even register. On the other hand, 
when some fairly new man at the small-bore 
game came around with an alibi for a bit of 
poor shooting the only consolation he got was 
to hear someone say, “Get out the crying- 
towel, somebody.” 

Monday was about as fine a day for shoot- 
ing as we have ever had at Sea Girt. There 
was a southwest wind and a bit of mirage, 
neither of which proved bothersome, because 
the wind held fairly steady and required 
very few changes in sight-settings. Here, 
again, a record was broken before a single 
shot was fired, and that was for the number 
of teams entered in the first match of the 
day, there being 17 clubs represented om 
the firing line for the start of the Palma 
Team Match at 150 yards. 

When the first stage was finished, 8 teams 
were tied with possible scores of 300—¢ef- 
tainly a most remarkable exhibition of fine 
marksmanship and coaching. At the com- 
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pletion of the 175-yard stage, 
Quinnipiac, National Capitol, and 
Perth Amboy were tied, each 
having lost one point at both 
stages. Frankford Arsenal Team 
No. 2 was in fourth position, 
with only two down and show- 
ing a clean pair of heels to 
Frankford Team No. 1. The 
District of Columbia National 
Guard Team was credited with 
a clean miss at this stage; other- 
wise its total, too, would have 
been 300. 

There was a large gallery 
watching the shooting and root- 
ing for their favorites. Quin- 
nipiac was touted to win, with 
Perth Amboy, National Capitol, 
and Frankford No. 2 Teams 
strong favorites. The 200-yard 
stage, however, usually upsets 
the dope and in this case proved 
no exception, for the District of 
Columbia National Guard Team rolled up 
the fine total of 298 for a grand total of 
893 out of 900, and a new record. Three 
of the team—Jensen, Stokes and Shields— 
went through the course clean. Barry was 
credited with a miss at 175 yards, and 
dropped two points at 200. It was a close 
race, however, for the Remington Team 
lost only 4 points at 200, which, added 
to the 4 points it lost at 175, gave it 8 
points down for a total of 892. Frankford 
Team No. 2 also finished with 892, but the 
Remington Team outranked them at 200. 
The Quinnipiac Team was in the tie also, 
with 892, but was similarly outranked by 
the Frankford Team at 200. 

In the memory of those who have seen 
the Palma Team Match shot at Sea Girt for 
the past several years, no finer shooting or 
teamwork has ever been seen. Without 
doubt the Palma Course, either individual 
or team, is the -most popular with the 
shooters. Incidentally, the score of 893, by 
the District of Columbia Team, constitutes 
a new record for the match, the best previ- 
ous score being 889, made by the Roosevelt 
Club in 1925, and by Frankford Arsenal in 
1926. 

At the conclusion of the Palma Team 
Match the popular Eastern Two-Man-Team 
Match was put on at 100 yards, with about 
the same conditions of wind and weather that 
obtained for the Palma. The course con- 
sists of 20 shots at 100 and 20 shots at 200, 
Coaching within the team only. When all 
of the 100-yard shooting had been com- 
pleted, the dope-gatherers announced that the 
Stokes-Jensen Team from the District of 
Columbia had dropped but 2 points, each 
getting 199. Neary and Kuhn and Johnson 
and Doyle had each dropped 3 points for 
fach team. Doyle, by the way, was the 
only one to score two possibles. 

The 200-yard stage did not change the 
standing of these three teams, as Stokes and 
Jensen dropped only one apiece and finished 
four down over the course, for a total of 


The two-man team match. 
Miller. Next, George ‘Sheldon and M. B. Stevens 





596 out of 600 and a new record for the 
match. This was certainly a splendid piece 
of shooting and teamwork. Neary and Kuhn, 
however, had put up a game fight, Neary 
coming through with a possible and Kuhn 
with a 98, for a total of 595, or 1 point 
behind the winners. Doyle continued his 
fine shooting, dropping only 1 point at 200 
for a total of 299 over the course, which 
gave him high individual score for the match. 
Sheldon and Stevens got fourth place, with 
588. The Two-Man-Team Match provides 
some very interesting speculation for those 
who use good judgment in selecting their 
partners—and for those who don’t. Many 
times one member of the team will put on a 
winning score, while the other member falls 
down. The secret of success in this match 
is to pick the right man. 

Quite a bit of excitement was created when 
red-hot information came down from the 
100-yard Re-entry Range that somebody had 
just “run” 7 possibles at 100 yards. Such a 
thing had never been heard of before or 
even contemplated. However, a careful 
check-up of the rumor was made, and it was 
found that Robert H. Nisbet, of South Kent, 
Conn., had found the right groove and kept 
on shooting until he went out on his 73d shot. 
This gave him 7 consecutive possibles at 100 





D. S. McDougal, Washington, D.C., 
15-year-old winner of Camp Perry 


Special. Score, 398 x 400 





yards, or 72 consecutive 10’s— 
a record that has never been 
equaled anywhere. 

It is difficult to properly de- 
scribe a performance of this 
kind, but the man who has tried 
for the possible at 100 yards will 
easily understand just what kind 
of marksmanship is required to 
make 7 perfect scores at 100 
yards. Everything must be 
right—the man, the gun, the am- 
munition and the weather—but, 
strange to say, the actual condi- 
tions were not at all perfect for 
such a performance. There was 
a fairly stiff breeze blowing t 
the time, which makes this 
achievement all the more note- 
worthy. 

The only individual match on 
the program this day was the 
Spencer, which calls for 20 shots 
at 200 yards. ‘This is another 
one of the popular matches at Sea Girt, 116 
shooters being entered, which required four 
relays to complete the match. Exactly 10 
shooters finished with clean scores of 100 
each. 

Walter Stokes used rare good judgment in 
placing his V’s where they would do the 
most good, because he finished his score with 
5 of these valuable little check-marks. 
Strange as it may seem, not one of the 
other nine who had possibles and were tied 
with Walter had more than 2 at the end 
of the string. Van Sleen, who had won the 
match in 1926, had 2; Charlie St. John and 
Ellis Given, 2 each, and they got second, 
third, and fourth places, respectively, not be- 
cause of the fact that they had 2 V’s each, 
but because of the 5’s or V’s which preceded 
these. This Creedmooring the V, however, 
is too complicated a matter for this writer to 
work out here. The main thing is that 
Walter Stokes won the Spencer, the Frazee 
Cup, and about $40 in cash for his part of 
the afternoon’s shooting. And so another 
day of remarkable shooting came to a close. 

The weather man had been very kind to 
the shooters. Each day was clear and hot, 
with just enough wind to make it interesting 
for everybody, and each night it rained—and 
how! However, the soil at Sea Girt is sandy 
and absorbs the rain almost as quickly as it 
falls. It takes only a little sun and wind to 
put the range in first-class shape for shooting. 

After dinner Monday night the shooters 
assembled in front of the clubhouse veranda, 
where the prizes for the matches already shot 
and won were presented. The various cups, 
medals, cash and merchandise that were 
ready for distribution were given out more 
or less informally. 

After the presentation of prizes was com- 
pleted, a meeting of the shooters was called 
in the main room of the clubhotise for the 
purpose of discussing plans for next year’s 
matches. The meeting was conducted by a 
temporary chairman, and Mr. Leo Manville. 
Chairman of the Program Committee, acted 
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in the capacity of recording secretary. A 
thorough discussion of all phases of the con- 
duct of the Eastern Small-Bore Matches was 
indulged in and everyone who desired to be 
heard was given an opportunity to express 
his views. 

Without going into elaborate details it 
might be stated here that the meeting went 
on record as being in favor of conducting 
these competitions next year under the rules 
of the National Rifle Association. It was 
also agreed that the official target of the 
N. R. A. would be used hereafter, excepting 
in the Swiss Match, which requires the C5 
target, owing to the peculiar conditions of 
this match. 

The meeting also went on record as being 
in favor of an offhand re-entry match’ for 
next year’s competitions, consisting of 20 
shots on the new international 200-yard tar- 
get. It was also recommended that in the 
team matches there be two alternates—one 
from each team to go down to the pits dur- 
ing the firing of the match to check the 
marking, the other alternate to check the 
opposing team’s scoring at the firing line. 
This will absolutely prevent mistakes in 
marking and scoring by inexperienced boys 
and give better satisfaction and service to 
the competitors in general. 

Tuesday was the same as any other day. 
The Eastern Team Match started on schedule, 
with 12 entries. The course consists of 50, 
100, and 200 yards; 4 men to a team; 10 
shots per man. Perth Amboy and the Na- 
tional Capitol Team got away to a flying 
start, each with a total of 393, but with 
Roosevelt and Remington in close pursuit, 
with 392. National Capitol jumped into a 
good lead at the 100-yard stage, losing only 
3 points for its 4 men—a remarkable bit of 
shooting, indeed. Perth Amboy in the mean- 
time dropped 9 points and seemed out of the 
running. However, what eventually happened 
simply proves that a shooting match is not 
won or lost until the last shot is fired, be- 
cause those chaps from the Raritan River 
district had their shooting eyes attuned to a 
high degree of excellence on that C5 target. 
They simply did what others thought was im- 
possible, by dropping 1 point for the team 
at the last stage, winning the match with the 
record score of 983, the Frankford Arsenal 
Trophy, silver medals and about $50 in cash. 

National Capitol had a bit of a slump at 
this stage and dropped 7 points for the team, 
which gave them 983, also; but they were 
out-Creedmoored. While we are telling about 
the excellent score of Perth Amboy at 200, 
we must not forget that the District of 
Columbia National Guard Team did the same 
thing—that is, dropped 1 point for the team 
at 200. They had lost too many points in 
the early stages of the match, however. 

The Swiss Match, as most everyone knows, 
is a sort of musical comedy of the shooting 
game. It produces much laughter and good- 
natured joshing, because the conditions specify 
that the shooter continue shooting just so 
long as he remains in the bull’s-eye. Few 
remain very long—some never get started. 
It is amusing always to watch some well- 








D. C. National Guard Team—left to right: 
Barry, Jensen, Stokes, Shields—winner of 
Palma Team Match 


known marksman carefully arrange his 
paraphernalia on the firing point, carefully 
adjust his sights, take a good long look at 
the wind, the weather and the target, squeeze 
off the first shot for record and then hear 
the score boy announce in stentorian tones: 
“Mr. So-and-so’s first and last shot for 
record a 4.” Then he picks up all of his 
stuff very quickly and comes off the firing 
point looking very foolish. 

But on this occasion there was one 
shooter who fooled them all, and that was 
none other than George Demeter, of the 
Outers’ Club, Mt. Vernon, than whom there 
is none more popular. George ran up a total 
of 26 consecutives, and while he had a 
number of good shots right behind him, 
none was able to exceed his total. It was 
a very popular win. 

With the Swiss Match out of the way came 
the serious business of shooting the Camp 
Perry Special. The conditions of this match 
specify the Dewar Course, or 20 shots at 50 
and 100 yards, with iron sights. One hun- 
dred and eight competitors entered this 
match, which is the largest number since it 


Jensen and Stokes, of D. C., winners of 
two-man team match, with new record, and 
who just ‘about cleaned up everything in 
the team and individual competitions 
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was put in the program. The winner gets a 
free trip to Camp Perry and return. The 
second prize is a complete Fecker Scope, 
presented by J. W. Fecker each year. 

A stiff 3-o’clock wind gave the shooters a 
little something to think about and caused 
a lot of trouble at 100 yards, particularly by 
blowing the targets off the frames. It: was 
a steady wind, however, and as the scores 
will show, did not affect those who were able 
to get their center of impact properly placed. 

There were two clean scores made at 50 
yards—one by D. S. McDougal, the other 
by George Borreson. There was only one 
199, made by Jensen, but there were numer- 
ous 198’s. No one had thought of the fifteen- 
year-old boy, McDougal, as being a serious 
contender for this match, and so very little 
attention had been paid to him. Therefore, 
when the frames were brought in at the com- 
pletion of the 100-yard stage and it was 
found that he had a possible and a clean 
98, the fact dawned on everyone immediately 
that another seemingly impossible thing had 
happened. This fifteen-year-old boy had out- 
shot the entire field of experienced and clever 
marksmen. It did not seem possible, but 
the targets were convincing enough for every- 
body. 

This remarkable performance was easily 
the outstanding feature of the Sea Girt 
Shoot, and proves again the old adage that 
“youth will be served.” The wonderful shoot- 
ing of the boy might be explained by the 
simple statement that he is the son of Col. 
D. C. McDougal, one of the pioneer rifle- 
men of the Marine Corps and a distinguished 
expert. And so the son is only a chip off the 
old block. J. C. Jensen, also of the District 
of Columbia, took second place, with 396; 
which, incidentally, is also a fine score. 
Frank Rogers, of New Haven, got third place 
on 395. The match was finished at 7 o’clock 
in the evening of what had been just another 
perfect day. 

The Fourth of July dawned rather threaten- 
ingly, but nothing happened, except a lot of 
clouds, sunshine and wind. In other words. 
the shooting conditions of the past few days 
held good. There were only two matches 
scheduled, the first being the Interstate Team 
Match, open to one team from each State, 
consisting of six principals, each firing over 
the Dewar Course and under Dewar condi- 
tions. Last year this match was over the 
Palma Course. The New York Team 
jumped into an early lead, and finished the 
first stage with a total of 1,179, 6 points 
ahead of Pennsylvania and 10 points beyond 
the District of Columbia. The 100-yard 
stage was too much for them, however, and 
the race developed into a contest between 
the District of Columbia and Pennsylvania, 
District of Columbia winning out by consist- 
ently fine shooting by all members of the 
team. Their total was 2,338; but Pennsyl- 
vania gave them a close rub and finished 
second with 2,334. The star individual per- 
former for the District of Columbia Team 
was Walter Stokes, who scored 397. 

With the completion of the Interstate 
Team Match there remained only the Long 
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Range Individual, open to B and 
C men. This limited the entry 
to 42 shooters. The conditions 
specify 20 shots at 200 yards. 
E. J. Doyle, a Class C man who 
had shot consistently well all the 
way through the five days of 
shooting, ran true to form and 
won the match with a possible 
score of 100. Ferd Miller and 
J. H. Rackie, each with 99, 
took second and third places, re- 
spectively. 

While the Squadded Individual 
and Team Matches were in prog- 
ress each day, the Re-entry 
Matches were being shot when- 
ever the range conditions per- 
mitted. These matches were not 
closed until Wednesday noon; and, of course, 
it was not possible to announce the winners 
until after all the tickets were in and the 
scores compiled. First place in the 50-yard 
reentry was divided among 8 different 
shooters, because the V’s are not used here 
to decide the ties. McGarity and Nisbet 
divided first place in the 100-yard re-entry. 
Charlie Landis had the 200-yard re-entry 
all to himself. Match C on the special in- 
ternational target went to J. Muntener, 
whose best two tickets totaled 187. This 
new international target, by the way, ex- 
cited considerable interest among the shoot- 
ers. Everyone who had the time tried at 
least one ticket, and everybody seems to 
have the same opinion—namely, that if any- 
one ever makes a possible score on this target 
he will have done something that is now con- 
sidered impossible. 

The Individual Grand Aggregate was woa 
by J. C. Jensen, who dropped but 10 points 
in the four matches, which make up the ag- 
gregate. His total was 965 out of 975. To 
him goes the Roosevelt Cup, presented an- 
nually by the Roosevelt Rifle Club of New 
York. Walter Stokes was a close second, 
however, with 964. As the scores will show, 
these two men were the most consistent per- 
formers throughout the competition. 

Taking it by and large, it had been a great 
shoot. Everybody seemed to be well pleased 
with the way things had gone; and while 
here and there a grumble or two was heard, 
that was to be expected. 


There must be a very good reason for the 
success of these competitions. Just what it 
is this writer will not attempt to state; but 
the fact remains that the shoot continues to 
grow in the number of competitors, the 
volume of shooting, and the interest taken 
by all since their inception in 1922. It may 
be because Sea Girt is by the sea; then, 
again, it might be due to the liberal policy 
of giving back to the shooters 50 per cent 
of all entrance fees paid in the form of cash 
Prizes, in addition to the fine lot of mer- 
chandise prizes, medals and cups. Be that 
as it may, each one of these annual affairs 
Sees an increase in the number of shooters 
Over the preceding year; and after all that 


The .22 pistol range was a busy place 


is what makes it possible to plan for the 
benefit of the shooter. 

The honor of having furnished the largest 
number of contestants goes to New York 
State, she having sent 46 shooters to Sea 
Girt. Pennsylvania is next with 39. There- 
fore, these two States supplied well over 
one-half of the competitors. Twenty-nine 
came from New Jersey; 16 from Connecti- 
cut; 16 from the District of Columbia; 4 
from Illinois, while North Carolina, West 
Virginia, Delaware and Ohio each sent 2; 
Maryland and Panama 1 each. And so from 
this we find that there were ten States, the 
District of Columbia, and Panama repre- 
sented at the shoot. This is certainly very 
gratifying to those who organized and re- 
mained faithful to the shoot these seven 
years. 

Among those connected with the arms and 
ammunition industry or allied thereto who at- 
tended the shoot, the following were noticed: 
Mr. J. W. Fecker, manufacturer of the 
Fecker telescope; Maj. L. W. T. Waller, Jr., 
E. I. duPont Co.; Col. L. J. Herrmann, 
works manager of the Remington Arms Co.. 
Bridgeport plant; Mr. J. E. Burns, Reming- 
ton chemist; Mert. Robinson, Winchester bal- 
listic engineer; and Mr. Taft, chief engineer 
of the Winchester company; L. C. Weldin. 
ballistic expert from the Hercules Powder 
Co., Kenvil plant; Col. J. J. Dooley, U. S. 
Cartridge Co.; Col. W. A. Tewes, Peters Car- 
tridge Co.; R. F. Riggs, Western Cartridge 
Co.; Mr. A. E. Hart, Hart Arms Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Mr. Arthur Hubalek, rifle-barrel 
manufacturer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. Harry 
Pope, Jersey City, N. J.; Mr. P. J. O'Hare, 
rifle accessories, South Orange N. J. Be- 
sides the above, the following were present 
and took an active part in running the shoot: 
Mr. Tom Davis, Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co.; Capt. Henry N. Marsh, Hercules Pow- 
der Co.; Mr. Francis T. Dugan, of the E. I. 
du Pont Co.; Mr. L. Q. Bradley, of the 
N. R. A.; Sgt. O. M. Schriver, N. R. A., and 
Frank J. Kahrs, of the Remington Arms Co. 
Capt. George Amouroux, of the 107th In- 
fantry, N. Y. N. G., in the absence of Capt. 
W. H. Richard, acted as Assistant Chief 
Range Officer, and in that capacity helped 
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materially to keep things. running 
smoothly. Equally as conspicu- 
ous, because of his absence, was 
Dr. McManes, who had made 
reservations and plans to be 
with us, but circumstances over 
which he had no control kept 
him at home. 

Lieut. Col. J. M. Coward, Di- 
rector of Civilian Marksman- 
ship, was present during the full 
term of the shoot and was ac- 
tively interested in everything 
pertaining to the shoot. 

Capt. Y. T. Frazee was in 
charge of the pistol range, and 
in the evening supervised the 
trap-shooting, which was more 
or less impromptu, but which 

nevertheless proved very popular with the 
shooters. 
(Scores on following page) 








MODERN GUNSMITHING 


By CLyDE BAKER 


“Modern Gunsmithing,” by Clyde Baker. Published 
by Small Arms Technical Publishing Company, 
Marshallton, Del. $4.50. 


To ONE who has read many books on 
mechanical subjects, and a large part of 
whose life has been spent in the world of 
machinery and mechanics, it comes as a rare 
privilege and pleasure to have the opportunity 
to review a book like Clyde Baker’s new 
“Modern Gunsmithing.” 

A kind Providence must have chosen Baker 
for this job, for he combines two qualities, 
quite essential to the writing of a book of 
this kind,—the ability to do the very finest 
kind of mechanical work himself, with his 
own hands; and the perhaps even rarer abil- 
ity of being able to tell others how to do it. 

The entire field of gunsmithing appears 
to be pretty thoroughly covered in the 527 
pages of the new book; and to make the 
explanations and instructions doubly clear 
more than 200 carefully prepared illustrations 
are used. Many of these are from original 
drawings prepared by Mr. Baker himself 
especially for this book; and for simplicity 
and clearness they leave little to be desired. 

A feature of ‘Modern Gunsmithing” which 
I am sure will be very welcome to most 
amateurs, and no doubt to some professionals, 
are the chapters dealing with materials, tools, 
methods and processes, which subjects con- 
stitute the groundwork of gunsmithing. There 
are a number of these chapters, scattered 
throughout the book, and they hold out a 
helping hand to the average man, who has 
first to acquire some skill as a mechanic 
before he can proceed to regular gunsmithing 
work of the higher order. These chapters 
could have been omitted entirely and the 
book would still stand as a complete treatise 
on present-day gunsmithing. But Mr. Baker 
had the amateur, and perhaps the embryo pro- 
fessional, particularly in mind throughout the 
entire preparation of the book. The book 
was, in fact, written expressly for amateurs, 

(Continued on page 17) 

















































CHONIMapEernwre S 


Name and class 
*W. K. Trull—A 





$L. J. Miller—A 
gw. 
Kuhn—A 


“9 
» Be 
x 2 
Hi. 
. §W. Kelsey—A . 


C. Jensen—A 


Hoag—A 


- Stokes—A 


. §$Leo Manville—A 
- SEdw. Smelter—A ....cccccccccccccecces 
. §L. Kasehagen—A 
. §Oscar Fariey—B .. 
6 a¢. Schweizer—C 


MATCH NO. 1—EASTERN INDIVIDUAL MATCH—JULY 2, 128 


119 ENTRIES 


Stevens—B ........ eocsccece 
Cate... crcccccccceccccetveces 
Rogers—a anaes 
McGarity—A 


i A \ss6.o:c0nseescae 
Eric Johnson—A 
20. D. D. 


* Gold medal and cash. 


20. ¥. Gardner—A ceeccece dciccceeecoves 


¢ Silver medal and cash. 
§ Merchandise and cush. 


50 100 200 


yds, yas. yds. Total 
100 99 50 249 
100 100 49 249 
9y 99 50 2438 
yg 10U 49 243 
938 99 50 247 
99 98 50 247 
99 93 50 247 
99 99 49 247 
99 10V 48 247 
100 gy 438 247 
100 100 47 247 
97 99 50 246 
97 99 50 246 
98 98 50 246 
100 96 50 246 
100 96 50 246 
99 ¥8 4y 246 
99 98 49 246 
100 97 49 246 
98 100 48 246 


tBronze medal and cash. 


MATCH NO. 2—EASTERN TEAM MATCH—JULY 3, 1928 


High Class 








* The Manhattan prize (gold fob) and cash. 
t ©, merchandise; added money and cash. 


12 ENTRIES 

No. Name 150 yds. 175 yds. 200 yds. Total 
DL, PRT Amey ni cccccccccccvcsees 393 391 199 983 

De, EE oc acaee eveenne Seiediet eee 98 96 50 

Geo. Pedersen ........ Gvadseevee ° 100 99 50 

Wee, SRRGER crccvcscvcse evry TTT 99 99 49 

T. BAMSCS ..ccccccccccccscscscsccce 96 97 50 
BS. Pationel Capital .. .ccccccccescecce 39% 397 193 983 
3. 7D. C. National Guard .....-cccccccs 388 394 199 981 
Ds FRO habs eesenccewetscsvenee - 3892 386 198 976 

* F. A. Trophy, silver medals, and cash. {Cash prize. 
MATCH NO. 3—PALMA INDIVIDUAL MATCH—JULY 3, 1928 
125 ENTRIES 

No. Name and clase 150 yds. 175 yds. 200 yds. Total 
1. *C. S. Neary—A .. 75 75 75 225 
2. tT. Samsoe—A . 75 75 75 225 
3. tLee Manville—A a 75 75 75 225 
4. tA. E. Hart—A .. 75 75 75 225 
5. tu. J. Doyle—C .. 75 75 75 225 
6. tJ. E. Terry—A ... 75 75 75 225 
Tv. ie. B. O’Neill—A . 74 75 75 224 
8. tJas. M. Barry—A .. 75 74 75 224 
9. TW. Kelsey—A .... 75 74 75 224 
10. fF. O. Kuhn—A .. 75 75 74 224 
ee Se REE ee ree ere 75 75 74 224 
ee EE eer reer ree 75 75 74 224 
18. TL. J. Corsa—A ........ eT re 75 75 74 224 
BA, Fees Ee I, cc cccavcveseses ° 75 75 74 224 
15. tTEdw. Smelter—A .......ceceeeees 75 75 74 224 
a RS eee 73 75 75 223 
17. Wm. A. Mackey—A .....cccccsees 74 74 75 223 
18. H. J. Wood—A ........-. 6.0.0. 0:6:0-4 74 74 75 223 
19. H. J. Gussman—aA ............... 74 74 75 223 
20. V. Richard—A ..... (mea eereé 74 74 75 223 
21. tGeo. Wilkinson—C ............ ae 75 73 75 223 
Oe ES ere ere 75 73 75 223 
Be, Fe Be SR ocicccscvecceese 75 74 74 223 


tMerchandise and cash. 


MATCH NO. 4—PALMA TEAM MATCH—JULY 3, 1928 


17 ENTRIES 
No. Name 150 yds. 
1. *D. ©. Mational Guard ...cccccvvcoee 300 
J. C. Jensen ee vereescnecsorcces ° 75 
Me. Me MEE occ ccececveseceoeccee 75 
W. R. Stokes .... ioeereweecee 75 
C. 8. Shields ...... . ee ° 75 
2. tRemington Rifle IE tea 300 
3. {Frankford Arsenal Rifle Team No. 2. 299 
4. {Quinnipiac Rifle Club .............. 300 


* Proudman trophy, silver medals, and cash. 


Cash prizes. 


175 yds. 200 yds. Total 
295 298 893 
75 75 
70 73 
75 75 
75 75 
296 296 892 
299 294 892 
299 293 892 


t+ Bronze medals and cash. 


MATCH NO. 5—EASTERN TWO-MAN TEAM MATCH—JULY 3, 1928 


* Cash ppizes. 


- 35 ENTRIES 

No. Name and clase 100 yds. 
1. *Walter R. Stokes—A .............. 199 
*J. C. Jensen—A ......... Sateee ° 199 
ie eS Eee eee ry eee er 198 
*F, O. Kuhn—A ee erp aree e e.ete a - 199 
8. *Eric Johnson—A oe ee eeeeee nue . 197 
SS Pe eee eee 200 
4. *Geo. B. Sheldon—A ...... Sees | 
*Myron B. Stevens—B ............. 199 
& hud Fg oo RO Kpi0641a6e oan (ee 
Chas. PNR, occ cccevtscecs 194 
6. ee 5 ep” <tr eer 195 
oe GS ee 197 
Gi) ee ID 66 00 ose ees sees de 192 
Ralph McGarity—A ............... 197 
8. Gustav Schweizer—C .............. 197 
Jacob Muntener—A ............ coe SS 
Wy EN, 5 ned 004.00 4. 0:4:0. 04: 194 
ey ake: SP oe deers be eet wes 199 
10. Walter Kelsey—A ..... ee ere 197 
J. F. Rivers—A ..... Vente ree hehes 196 


Team 
200 yds. Total total 
99 298 
99 298 596 
100 298 
98 297 595 
96 293 
99 299 592 
95 290 
99 298 588 
99 295 
98 292 587 
96 291 
99 296 587 
99 291 
98 295 586 
99 296 
95 290 586 
94 288 
98 297 585 
95 292 
97 293 585 


t High Class C, $10 gold. 
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NO. 6—SPENCER MATCH—JULY 3, 1928 
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116 ENTRIES 





No. Name Score 
1. *W. R. Stokes—A ....... 100 
2. tH. M. Van Sieen—A ..... 100 
3. TChas. St. John—A...... 100 
4. fEllis Given—A.......... . 100 
5. tA. L. Kasehagen—A..... 100 
6. TE. J. Doyle—C ...... ~« 260 
7. tJ. OC. Jensen—A - 100 
8. fClarence Held—A - 100 
9. TW. B. Daniels—B 100 
10. tGeo. Borrenson—A . 100 
11. td. A. Willners—A .... 99 
12. tTherkild Samsoe—A ..... - 99 
13. tRalph McGarity—A ...... YY 


* Frazee Cup, and cash prizes. 
¢ High Class CO, cash prizes and marchandise. 


No. 


17. P. A. Shepherd 
18. L. J. Miller 
19. FF. O. Kuhn 


* Free trip to Camp Perry. 


— 
SLEN MIPS 


MATCH NO. 7—OCAMP 






No. Name Score 
14. tGeo. A. Sittler—A ...... 69 
15. th. J. Corsa—A ........ - 99 
16. G. C. Pierce, Jr.—A ..... 99 
17. Robert H. Nisbet—A .... 99 
18. tJos. J. Palme—C ....... 99 
19. Edward H. Proudman—A, 99 
20. F. O<. Mulm—A 2. cccce 99 
21. Paul A. Mackey—A 99 
22. tJohn H. Rackie—C 99 
23. Eric Johnson—A . 99 
24. Hugo Monty—A . 99 
25. TWm. Keighley—B | vette - 99 





¢ Merchandise and cash prizes, 


PERRY SPECIAL— JULY 4, 1928 


108 ENTRIES 


Name 
*D. 8S. McDougal 
tJ. C. Jensen 


. R. Stokes ... 
7Geo. B. Sheidon 
tChas. St. John 
» ee SE wswes 
- 7Geo. H. 
. }Eric Johnson 
. }W. T. Barrans 
. tJ. F. Rivers 
. $V. Richard 
. FRobert H. Nisbet 
. tGeo. Borreson 
. {Wm. A. Mackey 


2 


,- SS» Peer ee ee 





t Fecker Scope. 


50 yds. 100 yds. Total 

200 198 398 

199 197 396 

198 197 395 

198 196 894 

198 195 393 

198 195 393 

194 198 392 

196 196 392 

197 195 392 

covccce 194 197 391 
197 194 391 

ee 193 391 
193 193 391 

200 191 391 

195 195 390 

ecocoe 36 195 390 
196 194 390 

196 194 390 

197 193 390 


t Merchandise, 


MATCH NO. 8—SWISS MATCH—JULY 3, 1928 
104 ENTRIES 


Consecutive 
No. Name 
1. Geo. Demeter ....... tor0ee ae 
2. Chas. H. Johnson .......... 25 
3. J. M. Sorensen ...... ercne ee 23 
SS ara er 19 
5. Edw. H. McMahon ........ - 18 
Aes Oe GD Sea sicsceeuse 16 





Consecutive 
No. Name bulls 
a” oe. ere 15 
B. Be Be TE. nae vveccaxe BB 
SS ees 11 
ee eee 1l 
SR. TD. Me GM ccs cccesapece 11 


Merchandise and cash prizes to all listed. 


MATCH NO. 9—LONG-RANGE INDIVIDUAL—JULY 4, 1928 
42 ENTRIES 


No. Name Score 
Ri Os ee” wenisncs ee oes 100 
, SE. EE wcwaceceseaee 99 
eae 99 
es Se SO ee 99 
i 3 = eer «~ a 
SC. SD, Gi. Tek cccccecss 98 
ee ee 98 
/ Se 7 eee + ae 
Ae Sr eer es - 97 
Se ee oe O6 


* Merchandise and cash prizes. 


MATCH NO. 10—INDIVIDUAL GRAND AGGREGATE—JULY 4, 1928 





No. Name Score 
22. 9H. FB. Chasse 2 ccccseces - a 
12. *©O. Farley .....- ere ee 96 
13. *W. ME, Staast ....cccces 96 
14. TR. D. Dorman ....cccces 96 
16. FG... MetteE 2.oocp0:0:0 0 0008 96 
16. TW. A: Hbutts ..cccccccece 95 
27. TW. DB. Martin ..caccvcscee 95 
18. TH. Muntemer «....cccccces 95 
2B. 2: Ge FE ove ctesceevs vo 
~ + Cash prizes. 


92 ENTRIES 

East Palma Camp 
No. Name Ind, Ind. Spencer Perry Total 
Oe ee ere ree 246 223 100 396 965 
Ss a a eer 247 223 100 394 964 
“~  Seeaee 247 221 98 395 96) 
~~ ae 247 224 99 390 960 
a ae 247 224 97 392 960 
Se eee 244 225 100 390 959 
SS Oe ee 244 221 100 393 958 
SS ee eS eee 245 223 99 391 958 
5. £D. G@. MeBougal ......sc% 242 221 97 398 958 
10. §S. P. Gardner 223 97 389 957 
11. §Eric Johnson 219 99 392 956 
12. §Geo. Sittler 219 99 392 955 
13. §Wm. Mackey 223 98 390 955 
14. §M. B. Stevens 221 98 389 955 
15. §G. B. Sheldon 215 96 393 955 
16. §L. J. Miller 222 95 390 955 





* Roosevelt Cup and cash. 
t Merchandise and cash. 


MATCH NO. 11—INTERSTATE TEAM MATCH—JULY 4, 1928 


No. 


1. 


2. 


5 ENTRIES 


Name 


*District of Columbia 
W. R. Stokes 
L. Kasehagen 
J. C. Jensen 
Geo. Borreson 
C. S. Shields 
D. C. McDougal 


¢ Fecker Scope and cash. 
§ Cash prizes. 


50 yds. 100yds. Total 
1,169 1,169 2,338 
200 197 
196 191 
196 195 
196 193 
198 197 


Alternates—R. H. McGarity and O. “M. ae. apt. R. sa McGarity, 


Coach O. M. Shriver. 
tPennsylvania, Capt. Chas. H. 
*Spencer Cup and silver medals. 








Johnson 


1,173 1,161 2,334 


t Bronze medals. 
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A hawk killed at 90 yards with an 8-mm. sub-load 


Side Arms, Sub-Loads and Supplementary Chambers 


By J. V. K. Wacar 


O YOU remember the time you were 

deer hunting with your pet deer rifle 

and, powerless to resist taking the shot, 
spoiled most of a big blue grouse? And 
that other time when you wrecked beyond 
hope of salvage a young cottontail which, 
rolled in flour and fried brown, would have 
tempted a dyspeptic? You do—of course 
you do—even if you have forgotten similar 
incidents. 

You’ve also heard many a tale about some 
wonder-shot in Idaho, Michigan, or Colo- 
rado, who never misses the bobbing head of 
a grouse and who never shoots a rabbit 
except in the eye, thus obtaining untorn 
small meat with his rifle; which, by the way, 
is usually sighted in for 100 yards or more, 
and which may or may not be a really high- 
power arm. But more ordinary individuals 
miss the head shots with sufficient regularity 
to make body shots so desirable from the 
standpoint of hitting what is needed on the 
table that its post-mortem condition is tem- 
porarily forgotten. 

All of which points to one question: 
What can be done about it? In these days 
of specialization (even in hunting), shot- 
gun balance, and machine gunlike rapidity of 
fire, most hunters class that unknown quan- 
tity designated “the all-around rifle” along- 
side other myths such as perpetual motion, 
the possibility of catching birds by making 
a saline deposition upon their posterior ap- 
pendages, and any stories having to do with 
knowing where one can get a case of genuine 
prewar liquid goods. 

Lacking an all-around’ rifle—one which will 
secure deer with a comfortable margin of 
certainty yet does not seriously reduce in 
size the edible portions of small game—the 
hunter has but two logical choices to govern 


his big-game hunting: First, to blind him- 
self to the presence of all juicy, tender, and 
tasteful small animals and birds when in 
search for big game. Second, to resort to 
the use of side arms, sub-loads, or sup- 
plementary chambers for securing small 
game. Being a firm believer of the truth 
that one bunny in the Dutch pot is worth 
a herd of bull deers in the brush, especially 
after eating nothing but ham and bacon 
for several days, I’m advocating the second 
policy. 

But if you expect me to come out flat- 
footed, praising to high heaven one of the 
three methods of getting small meat, and 
merrily damning the other two, you’ve one 
more guess coming. This is a dose of mild- 
flavored research, not a cussing bee. 

For purely romantic appeal, the side arm 
rules the roost. It doesn’t add “that smart 
military touch,” as vendors of cheap field 
glasses claim for their wares, but one does 
have a rakish feeling when his middle is all 
cluttered up with a Colt, Smith & Wesson, 
Ivers and Owlhead, or Wildcat Special re- 
volver or pistol, a case or two of cartridges 
strung out a la picket fence on a generous 
slice of Heiser’s best saddle skirting, and a 
big shiny buckle. 

If, however, you can’t consistently hit 
anything smaller than a nine-dollar Stetson 
hat (today’s prices) at thirty yards, forget 
the rakish air and leave it and your side-arm 
outfit at home. You won’t learn to shoot 
the side arm on the trip, and as for back- 
ing up your rifle, why most manufacturers 
take at least a casual interest in making 
their big-game rifles jamproof. 

Again, due to the lack of intelligent prac- 
tice in certain provincial parts of the United 
States and Canada, no good revolver or pis- 


tol shots occur among the natives; and what- 
ever guides there may be among such a 
people they therefore judge a side arm as the 
weapon of a fool, branding the wearer of it 
as a tenderfoot or whatever worse term they 
can coin for the occasion. Nor does an ex- 
hibition of genuine skill with a side arm, re- 
sulting in the acquisition of small game with 
a minimum expenditure of cartridges, impress 
them favorably. They are then often re- 
sentful of any worth-while equipment or 
methods save their own. Such prejudices 
lead to unpleasantness of a sort that makes 
a side arm a hated burden instead of a use- 
ful and interesting item of equipment. 

But if you know from past experience 
with tin cans or game that you can collect 
with a shot or two a good percentage of the 
rabbits, grouse, and squirrels you will likely 
see, and that its weight or occurrence in cer- 
tain regions will not prove objectionable, take 
your six-gun or pistol along, and don’t worry 
because an authority or two has declared 
any man a tenderfoot who takes a side arm 
on a big-game hunt. It’s a sure sign that 
a man isn’t far removed from being a ten- 
derfoot when he must worry about being 
called one. And, besides, you'll have for 
company a lot of old-timers with vast wil- 
derness experience behind them. 

The chief advantage of a side-arm for 
use on pot meat is that, while it may not be 
as efficient regarding accuracy as the supple- 
mentary chamber or sub-load, it leaves your 
rifle always in its most efficient state, its 
chamber and magazine charged with big- 
game ammunition, and its sights set for that 
ammunition. The side arm is thus always 
instantly serviceable for shooting whatever 
small game is encountered; the rifle, the 
most important arm on the big-game hunt, 
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Gray squirrel killed with .82 auto. Colt cartridge in Marble 


is at its maximum efficiency the instant big 
game is sighted. With the side arm for 
small game, you may regret having missed 
a rabbit or two that was a little far off for 
the short gun, but you'll never regret hav- 
ing filled a magnificent bear with sub-loads 
and forever losing him, or shooting clean 
over a handsome buck because you forgot or 
didn’t have time to lower sights raised for 
use with supplementary chambers. 

Moreover, if your side arm is light enough 
to be worn without discomfort (and it 
should be such an arm), you may find it 
useful while at the inescapable duties of 
camp, when your rifle is laid down. On sev- 
eral occasions I have secured grouse while 
gathering or chopping wood. Once I shot 
two Mallards on the pool where we dipped 
up our water; for pack rats and other camp 
nuisances nothing excels a light side arm. 

A final consideration the hunter should not 
overlook in choosing his equipment for shoot- 
ing small game is his physical condition. If 
short of breath, overweight, or easily fa- 
tigued, he should avoid the extra weight of 
side arms and their equipages, choosing sub- 
loads or supplementary chambers in their 
stead. 

If the hunter is in better condition, but so 
completely exhausts himself during the day 
that he will not clean his guns at night, an 
extra arm simply strengthens his decision 
to leave his guns dirty until the morning. 
If, on the other hand, big game is shot dur- 
ing the day, that day’s work is usually cut 
short, or else the feeling of elation pervad- 
ing the camp is sufficient to reward with a 
thorough cleaning all guns used that day. 
If only small game is sighted, only the side 
arm will be used, and if needs be it can 
be more properly neglected than the rifle, 
partly because the success of the trip de- 
pends less upon the pistol and partly because 
barrel replacements are much less expensively 
made in pistols and revolvers. 

If you have but a single accurate side arm 
and it is not too objectionably heavy, take it. 


But if you have a choice of side arms, select 
with care the one to go along on the hunt 
for large game. First of all, the .22 L. R. 
cartridge often proves too light for the larger 
grouse, jack and snowshoe rabbits, ground- 
hogs, hawks, and owls even when fired from 
a rifle, and it must be remembered that a 
short-barreled pistol or revolver shoots the 
same cartridge with less effectiveness. In 
the automatic pistols, small-game killing effi- 
ciency starts with the .30 Luger and the .32 
Auto. Colt pistol cartridges and works up- 
ward. In the revolvers, the .32 S. & W. 
Long, or its equivalent the .32 Colt Police 
Positive cartridge, is the least powerful car- 
tridge that is genuinely effective as a small- 
game load. 

For a really light hunting side arm, I 
doubt if anything can equal the Colt Police 
Positive or the S. & W. Regulation Police 
models with six-inch barrels, chambered for 
the .32 S. & W. Long cartridge. These re- 
volvers kill efficiently any game one considers 
too small for a high-power rifle, are light 
enough to be easily carried, shoot light and 
comparatively inexpensive ammunition, can 
be easily reloaded if greater economy is de- 
sired, and in the hands of the average re- 
volver shooter give splendid accuracy. 

The Colt .32 Automatic pistol is often 
used by experienced outdoors men as a small- 
game gun, especially as a gun to be carried 
in the pockets of chaparejos, and in the 
hands of a skilled shot leaves little to be 
desired. But for the tyro, or for the man 
having no great skill with a side arm, the 
two revolvers just listed are much easier 
used with accuracy, and central-fire revolver 
cartridges are invariably cheaper than auto- 
matic pistol cartridges of the same approxi- 
mate power. 

Those desiring more power and a sturdier 
arm should choose a Colt or S. & W. 
revolver chambered for the 38 S. & W. 
Special cartridge, or the Colt Military Model, 
caliber .38 automatic pistol, all made with 
six-inch barrels. But it must be remem- 


.80-06 adapter 


bered that, with these arms and these car- 
tridges, one acquires too much weight to be 
easily carried in addition to one’s rifle, as 
well as an amount of power that is unneces- 
sary as long as the big rifle is handy for 
emergencies. The still more powerful arms 
are even less suited ior small-game shooting, 
and are better kept for trips on which no 
rifle is taken. 

For carrying your side arm, get a well- 
fitting holster, of fine leather, made by a 
reputable maker of holsters. Above all avoid 
the department store type of holster of 
cheap, rough leather that one tries on one’s 
gun until the dealer remarks, “I guess that 
one fits as well as any of them.” 

The average hunter is best satisfied with 
a flap holster having a closed muzzle end. 
This type of holster keeps dirt, snow, and 
rain from sifting into the gun from above, 
and protects the muzzle from abrasion or 
clogging when you sit down upon rocks, 
sand, or rotten logs. Furthermore, the flap 
keeps your gun in its place while you are 
plowing through brush, experiencing a bad 
tumble in deep snow when traveling on webs 
or skis, or when riding hard over rough 
country. 

Mexican style holsters open at both ends 
are handsome affairs, and for those who 
spend their off hours indulging in quick- 
draw duels with discarded milk cans as their 
opponents, they are the best rig; but 99 of 
every 100 hunters frighten less game if they 
go for their guns slowly and quietly, and are 
well satisfied with flap holsters even if such 
contraptions do merit the scorn of pool-hall 
cowboys and gun-store loungers. There are 
worthy exceptions to this rule, plenty of 
them, but the hunter should seriously weigh 
his needs before classing himself among peace 
officers or others whose lives may depend 
upon their ability to reach a side arm quickly. 
And finally, the side arm completely encased 
in a flap holster is so obviously mot worn for 
show or intimidation, and differs so radically 
from the low-hung belt and wide-looped 
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holster made cheaply showy by photoplay 
actors, tourist guides, and “dudes” on their 
vacations, that its wearer is seldom twitted 
about carrying it just to look tough. Yet 
when danger impends, the flap may be dou- 
bled back and fastened to the back of the 
hoster, holding the butt of the gun well 
away from the body and leaving it as free 
to be quickly drawn as from an open-top 
holster. 

The cartridge belt should be as light as 
possible with ample strength to carry one’s 
side arm and holster; should be wide enough 
to prevent an uncomfortable cutting of the 
belt into one’s flesh, and no wider; should be 
of some tan which does not cause a green 
scum to gather on cartridges left within the 
loops a short time; should be flexible enough 
to ride closely and 
comfortably against 
the body, and needs 
no more than eight- 
een cartridge loops. 
If, with eighteen car- 
tridges in the belt 
loops and five or six 
in the cylinder or 
magazine, you shoot 
all your cartridges at 
game without secur- 
ing enough for a 
meal or two, you 
need a shotgun in- 
stead of a side arm. 
If you get game with 
nearly every shot 
you shoot, you don’t 
deserve any more shooting for that day. 
And if you are defending yourself and can’t 
finish the job in twenty-four shots, you most 
likely will be dead by that time. So leave 
the other half-box of cartridges in camp. 
They get rather heavy tied around your 
meals all day. 

Of side-arms, sub-loads, and supplemen- 
tary chambers, sub-loads unquestionably of- 
fer the most dependably accurate shooting; 
and it is this quality that makes sub-loads 
desirable on a hunting trip despite the fact 
that they may be easily confused with high- 
power cartridges when one hurriedly reaches 
into a pocket for more cartridges, or that 
they may be occupying chamber or maga- 
zine space at a most critical moment. 

For the first ten or fifteen years after the 
25-35, .30-30, .303 Savage, and the .30-40 
had become really popular as sporting car- 
tridges, they and similar cartridges were 
made in short-range as well as high-power 
loads. But these miniature loads never 
achieved great popularity, and their manufac- 
ture has been discontinued in all but a few, 
if not all, sizes of cartridges. The reasons 
for their unpopularity are numerous as well 
as sound. 


In the first place, these short-range or 
miniature loads cost the same as full-power 
loads in the .32-40 and .38-55 cartridges, 
very little less for cartridges like the .23-35, 
30-30, and .303 Savage, and not materially 
less in the .30-40. This fact was accountable 


A coyote killed withthe 9-mm. Luger. 
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for a vague dislike on the part of many 
hunters who, even if they realized that the 
cost for such cartridges amounted to a very 
small sum for a year, nevertheless felt they 
were paying a good bit for what they ac- 
tually got. 

A second reason for their lack of popu- 
larity was that while the reloading of the 
regular high-power cartridges was then, as 
it now is, rather beyond the knowledge and 
equipment of the average hunter, the sub- 
loads were not much more difficult to 
make than were the black-powder cartridges 
to which such men had been accustomed, 
and could be made at a very low cost. 

The third reason may seem of no conse- 
quence to the learned rifleman, but is a 
trouble of momentous proportions to the 





hunter of less skill and experience. Many 
hunters have confused commercial short- 
range loads with high-power hunting car- 
tridges, failing to notice the differences in 
the shape and jacketing of the two bullets, 
missing entirely the significance of the seat- 
ing cannelure behind short-range bullets, 
and being entirely unaware of the usual dif- 
ference in the amount of powder carried by 
each type of load. 

I know one rather experienced hunter who, 
shortly after he had given up the use of the 
.30-30 and had bought one of the then new 
box-magazine Winchesters for the .30-40 car- 
tridge, heatedly wagered $50 on the ability 
of his .30-40 to hold up better at long range 
than a friend’s .30-30. Shooting at a white 
rock some 300 yards across a sage-brush flat, 
he lost his bet because another friend so 
called, substituted some metal-patched .30-40 
short-range loads just as the contest began. 

Finally, and most importantly, it is im- 
possible to make a single short-range load 
that will shoot with equal satisfaction from 
rifles having different barrel lengths and 
thicknesses. For instance, a factory produc- 
ing .30-40 short-range loads must expect to 
have them shot in Krag muskets with 30-inch 
barrels, in Krag and Winchester carbines 
with 22-inch barrels, in the ’95 Winchester 
rifles with their regular 28- or special 24-inch 
barrels, and in single-shot Winchester rifles 
with very heavy 30-inch barrels, each type 
of barrel demanding a different sort of varia- 
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tion in the sighting necessary for high-power 
and short-range loads. 

Because of all this, and because many of the 
newest and best cartridges have never been 
made in sub-loads, the satisfactory use of 
sub-loads, or short-range loads as I have been 
calling them, is possible only to the reloader. 

The most pleasant kind of sub-load to use 
is one that will shoot to center at 25 or 
35 yards with the same sighting required for 
the high-power load at 100 yards. This is 
very easily possible with pressure barrels, 
very heavy barrels on single-shot rifles, or 
short, comparatively heavy, straight-tapered 
barrels such as are used on the 95 Win- 
chester rifles, but it is seldom possible with 
very slender barrels, unless they are very 
short. It is, however, my experience that 
with a sufficient vari- 
ety of bullet weights, 
bullet shapes, and 
powder charges, a 
sub-load involving no 
sighting changes may 
be obtained for the 
majority of barrels. 
This proper combina- 
tion may be found on 
the first trial, or it 
may require months 
of wearying and ex- 
pensive experiment- 
ing before it is 
found. And in some 


A running shot cases it is forever 


unattainable. 

If the reloader can not find a sub-load that 
shoots properly in his rifle without a change 
in sighting from that required for full-power 
loads, or if he desires to use a given bullet 
driven at some certain velocity no matter 
what the effect on sighting may be, sights 
permitting accurate adjustment are needed. 
If only a change in elevation is necessary, 
almost any rear sight with fine graduations 
will prove satisfactory, but for changes in- 
volving windage as well as elevation, I know 
of only three really satisfactory sights—the 
Lyman No. 48 receiver sight, the Lyman 
No. 103 tang sight, and a good scope sight 
with micrometer adjustments. Only with 
these is one able to make the finest, most 
accurate changes of sighting, without guess- 
work, then change almost instantly back to 
standard sight settings. 

The lack of meat-tearing resulting with the 
use of sub-loads is obtained partly by re- 
duced velocities and partly by the use of 
rounded or sharply pointed bullets. Of these 
two characteristics, each seems of equal im- 
portance. Full metal-cased spitzer bullets 
driven at high velocities will often make tiny 
holes in three or four successive cottontails, 
then will almost utterly demolish the next 
one. And .32 Winchester Special or .33 
Winchester bullets with their usual flat points 
will still tear the flesh of small creatures 
rather badly when fired at velocities no 
greater than 1,400 foot-seconds. The weight 
of bullet seeming has little bearing on the 
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killing qualities of a sub-load, at least on 
any game for which it is properly intended, 
and if sufficient accuracy and a reasonable 
trajectory can be had with really light bul- 
lets, their low cost for lead makes them that 
much more desirable. 

Sportsmen living in large cities or near am- 
munition factories can very easily obtain 
full metal-jacketed bullets for use in sub- 
loads, but we who live in more isolated 
regions prefer to mould our sub-load bullets, 
finding the delay and expense associated with 
shipments of bullets from great distances 
always aggravating and sometimes prohibi- 
tive. Moreover, since really satisfactory 
short-range bullets are obtainable in only .25 
and .30 calibers, the owners of most rifles 
of other calibers are compelled to make their 
own bullets. 

With manufacturers of reliable reloading 
tools advertising their moulds and tools in 
every outdoor periodical, and with such an 
excellent powder as du Pont Smokeless Rifle 
Powder No. 80 easily obtainable and usable 
with comparative safety, no hunter should 
condemn the use of sub-loads without giving 
them at least a fair trial. 

Supplemental chambers must have been de- 
signed by somebody who wanted to shoot 
small game with his high-power rifle, but 
who didn’t want to reload in order to avoid 
shooting expensive and needlessly destructive 
high-power ammunition. And just these very 
qualities make supplemental chambers de- 
sirable for the rest of us. Shooting compara- 
tively inexpensive light side-arm ammunition, 
they usually possess sufficient accuracy to ac- 
count for the small game seen within fifty 
yards. In fact, they possess but one great 
fault—we sometimes expect too much of 
them. 

Following the introduction of the first 
genuinely satisfactory supplemental chambers, 
many types and makes were marketed, bit 
only two well-known makes—Winchester and 
Marble—are now readily available. And, 
since other patterns are so rarely seen, I 
shall discuss only these two. 


In the Winchester adapter, the pistol car- 
tridge is loaded into the rear, or breech end, 
of the adapter, the firing pin of the rifle 
strikes the pistol cartridge primer directly, 
and the bullet travels through a smooth- 
bore tube the full length of the chamber be- 
fore the rifling is reached. With this adapter, 
we don’t worry about our firing pin getting 
deformed or broken by striking on some 
metal harder than the primer, but we know 
that according to the best authorities, any 
bullet which travels two inches or better 
before striking the rifling has a poor start 
in the shooting game. So naturally we don’t 
hear of any international matches being won 
with the Winchester supplementary chamber 
—nor with the Marble device, either, to be 
strictly truthful. 

In the Marble adapter, the pistol cartridge 
is held at the front end of the chamber, a 
special firing pin receives the impact of the 
rifle firing pin, transmitting it to and firing 
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the pistol cartridge, and the bullet takes 
the rifling almost at once in some calibers— 
and, well, rather soon in others. 

Some shooters are prejudiced against the 
Marble adapter because they feel it may be 
injurious to the rifle, but I have yet to see 
a firing pin or other rifle part broken or 
injured because of their use. In fact, one 
rifle, the old .22-caliber 1903 Springfield with 
regulation action and stock but with a .22 
barrel, was designed for use entirely with 
just such an adapter, and stood the gaff 
for hundreds of thousands of rounds. 

Loaded Marble adapters, because of the 
projecting bullets at their forward ends and 
their similarity in outline to the high-power 
cartridges which they replace, work quite 
well through the magazines of any repeating 
rifles save the Krag-Jorgensen, in which car- 
tridges with too short an overall length will 
occasionally jam. 

Loaded or empty Winchester adapters, the 
duplicates of fired high-power shells in length 
and outline, can not be successfully used in 
the magazines of most repeating rifles. Fur- 
thermore, because of the peculiar relation of 
the extractors and ejectors in lever-action 
Winchesters, the mouths of any fired bottle- 
necked shells are usually flattened against the 
tops of the chambers just before they are 
thrown from the rifle, or else are gouged and 
grooved by the extractor cut in the top of 
the chamber. This is of no importance when a 
Marble adapter is used, for the expended pis- 
tol cartridge takes the bending and scratch- 
ing, but the Winchester adapter itself suf- 
fers, unless held down with the thumb until 
clear of the barrel. 

For cartridges with straight sides, like the 
.32-40 and the .405 W. C. F., only the Win- 
chester adapter is manufactured, because in 
such sizes there could not be enough metal 
at the muzzle of an adapter to support a 
pistol cartridge in the manner of Marble’s 
adapters. 


Marble adapters for the .250-3000 and 
various .30-caliber cartridges are made for 
more than one size of pistol cartridges, but 
an adapter shooting a certain pistol cartridge 
will not shoot the other satisfactorily. For 
instance, one may buy a Marble adapter for 
the .250-3000 to shoot the .25 short Stevens 
R. F. cartridge, or another to shoot the .25 
Auto. Colt cartridge, but neither adapter will 
shoot the other cartridge with any satisfac- 
tion. Similarly, for many .30-caliber high- 
power arms, Marble adapters may be had 
for one or the other of the .32 S. & W. and 
.32 Auto. Colt cartridges, but the two are 
not interchangeable. In Marble adapters for 
other calibers than these one has no choice 
of cartridges. 


Winchester adapters are supposedly inflexi- 
ble in the cartridges one can use in them, 
but one can use the .32 S. & W. and .32 
Auto. Colt cartridges interchangeably in sup- 
plementary chambers for the .30-30, .30-40, 
.303 Savage, and .30 Gov’t ’06 cartridges, at 
least in all that I have owned. And I have 
used the .41 Long Colt D. A. cartridge with 
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as much satisfaction in an adapter for the 
405 W. C. F. cartridge as I have had with 
the use of the .41 Short Colt D. A. cartridge, 
for which it was designed. 

Since there is a choice of pistol and re- 
volver cartridges for certain adapters, some 
may wonder which they should choose. Of 
the .25 R. F. Stevens and .25 Auto. Colt, 
the latter gives the more certain cleanli- 
ness and considerably better accuracy, but 
is much more expensive. Of the .32 S. & W. 
and .32 Auto. Colt cartridges, the .32 Auto 
Colt is the more accurate, and the more 
expensive. For use in supplemental cham- 
bers, automatic pistol cartridges are usually 
more accurate than rather similar revolver 
cartridges having lead bullets, because of the 
ability of metal-jacketed bullets to resist 
the deformation likely to occur before the 
bullets are well centered in the barrel. 

As I have before intimated, the Marble 
adapter is theoretically the superior of the 
Winchester adapter in the matter of accu- 
racy, but this difference, if actually present, 
is small indeed. For one thing, the distance 
a pistol bullet travels from the time it leaves 
the shell until it strikes the lands has less 
effect upon accuracy than has the tightness 
of the bore through which it travels during 
that time. In a loose bore it tips badly and 
will strike the rifling all out of true. In a 
truly tight bore it will not tip and will have 
an accurate flight as the result. All Win- - 
chester adapters I have owned have been 
bored tightly and have fitted well against 
the rifling. 

Expended pistol cartridges may be readily 
flipped sideways, with only the use of one’s 
fingers, from any Marble adapters excepting 
those for use with rim-fire cartridges. When 
using these, or when using any Winchester 
adapter, the hunter should carry a nail along 
to push out the fired pistol cartridges. An- 
other interesting difference is that loaded 
Marble adapters may be carried in the 
pockets with no tendency to separate shown 
by the pistol cartridge and its adapter, but a 
pistol cartridge in a Winchester adapter car- 
ried in a pocket may or may not be where 
it should be when needed. 

Winchester adapters are sold for less than 
those of Marble make, and will not last as long, 
being made of softer material; but either 
kind will last until long after it has paid 
for itself in use. 

The only change of sighting ordinarily ne- 
cessitated by the use of supplementary cham- 
ber is one of elevation, the proper amount 
being remembered and set off when needed 
—and set back as soon as the need has 
passed. 

In hunting big game one should keep the 
rifle magazine loaded at all times with high- 
power ammunition, and should charge the 
chamber with a sub-load or supplementary 
chamber only after small game is sighted. 
Even then a shot at small game may startle 
some before unseen large animal into flight, 
and with the sights set for small-game loads 
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FEW years ago according to the best 
glimpse I could get into the future, the 
younger generation seemed to be paying less 
attention to field shooting. Automobiles were 
more or less a novelty to boys then, and 
every lad of an age at which he would take 
up shooting turned his attention to auto- 
mobile-driving instead. Then he had other 
things that we didn’t have, as picture shows 
and bare-legged flappers. Additionally, guns 
and ammunition were high, and I thought 
that would make a difference. The cost of 
ammunition didn’t make a difference; and 
other things have staled on young America. 
I can only judge other sections of the 
country by the one I live in, but here there 
are ten quail and duck shooters to where 
there were one ten years ago, and a hundred 
to where there were one twenty years ago. 
Twenty years ago, about five of us had 
practically a monopoly of the quail shooting 
in a section of country six miles square. Oc- 
casionally a farmer potted a bevy along a 
hedgerow, but we five did the wing shooting. 
I used to say that I could kill a hundred 
quail a day as easily or with the same cer- 
tainty as the then bag limit—25 birds. On 
the river, two professional hunters, market 
gunners, made blinds and shot over decoys; 
they claim to have killed 7,000 ducks that 
winter. Now you can count duck blinds up 
and down that river like corn shocks in a 
field. I haven’t been duck shooting this 
year, and practically no ducks come in here, 
not being allowed to feed or alight. Five 
hundred quail-shooters overran our old 
shooting grounds on the opening day this 
year. They came in cars and in truck loads 
of a dozen men together—now and then 
twenty men would cross a farm in a line, 
most of them armed with automatic shotguns. 
Following them maybe an hour later, maybe 
only a few minutes later, another gang 
would drive across. Very few of the bevies 
escaped being shot up the very first day. 
This is a noted quail country. Rex Beach, 
Irvin Cobb, Charles G. Dawes, Ray Long 
and others are shooting near here at this 
time, on protected ground. The farmers are 
as fine a lot as exist anywhere, many of them 
with Southern traditions. They have reached 
the limit of patience, because ordinary means 
of protection have become useless. ‘“Keep- 
out” signs used to be heeded, but they are 
not any more. The shooters laugh at the 
sign first, then laugh at the farmer next, and 
then get into their cars and drive to the 
hext good-looking spot. The farmer obeys 
the law, shoots no birds until the season 
opens, and then is shot out in a week. These 
gangs come from the neighboring city of 
Enid, and from all over the State. These 
automobile shooters come here to shoot, and 
regardless of any protest they mean to shoot. 
The talk now among landowners is all in 
favor of combining and forbidding all shoot- 
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ing. They propose to appoint wardens of 
their own, arm them with high-power rifles, 
and keep them patroling the district day after 
day during the hunting season. That means 
somebody will be shot the first day. 

Now what is the remedy? The natural 
tendency for the man who is willing to pay 
tor the privilege of hunting is to buy it. 
Such a situation exists in England and in all 
countries where there are more shooters than 
game. Leasing has been tried in North 
Dakota, and has proved so unsatisfactory 
that the trespass laws have been repealed. 
Yet, the time is right here when a man can 
not expect to obtain shooting without paying 
for it. Very few present-day shooters would 
hesitate to pay $5 for one day’s shooting— 
many would pay $100 for a season’s shooting 
rather than be chased from pillar to post. 
Every quail killed is worth a dollar to the 
man who shoots it. 

My own pet theory is to charge every man 
a resident license fee of $25 when he shoots 
off his own place. I know it wouldn’t work, 
because the legislator who advocated it would 
be voted out of office. The present remedy 
of the farmers is to license by counties—$5 
for a man to shoot within his own county; 
$25 if he shoots outside of it. That 
would work because the farmers would vote 
for it. Eventually the landowner will have 
to be paid for his birds, not less than $5 a 
bevy; and whether the money is paid by the 
individual shooter or by the State, that will 
work, too. 

It is great to have a nation of shooting 
men, but the time is right here when more 
than $1.25 will have to be paid for the 
privilege of shooting throughout a season. 
In England it costs an average of $100 to 
shoot over a bit of land a mile square; and 
under the same circumstances we will be no 
different from an Englishman. The auto- 
mobile, bringing men a hundred miles before 
daylight in the morning, carrying them be- 
yond the reach of the law at fifty miles an 
hour, has presented a problem that must be 
met. The average “gang shooter” has no 
more regard for a trespass law than the 
average bootlegger has for the eighteenth 
amendment, and that is the problem that 
no State has been able to meet, with the 
possible exception of Pennsylvania. Even 
the Pennsylvania State Constabulary could 
do little in the West, where there may be a 
good automobile road every mile. That is 
the problem that has to be met, and a 
failure to meet it means the entire extinction 
of small game. Under present conditions, 
not a quail or a duck or a squirrel or a 
rabbit will be left in Oklahoma in twenty 
years. The problem is to have one shooter 
where there are ten now, and the one shooter 
paying as much as the ten do now; and 
there is no other way out of it. 
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though few professionals will wish to be 
without it. 

Of course to acquire skill in the use of 
tools requires actual practice and experience; 
but the learning can be made much quicker, 
much surer and much more complete through 
the aid of intelligent and practical suggestions 
and advice from one who has traveled the 
road before,—as witness the well-worn books 
on the shelves of practically every mechanic 
that has ever risen above mediocrity. 

As a case in point let us consider the use 
of the ordinary file. There is probably no 
other single tool in a mechanic’s entire out- 
fit which is as generally useful and amazingly 
versatile as a file, properly handled. It is 
the mechanic’s basic cutting tool—the one 
tool without which he simply can not get 
along. Yet how many of the so-called 
“mechanics” of today have any conception 
of the way a file can be made to perform 
in the hands of a man who really knows his 
stuff? Spend a few minutes at the bench in 
any garage, and you'll have your answer. Mr. 
Baker gives the high lights on the use of the 
file, with a glimpse of the rewards in store 
for the man who will but master the art. 

Or, as just another example, take the 
case of soldering. Here again a little wise 
and timely advice can save the beginner 
much grief and discouragement. Baker 
gives it, together with some good dope on 
brazing and welding. 

Perhaps the subjects upon which in the 
past it has been most difficult for the rifle- 
men to obtain complete and exact informa- 
tion are those covered in the chapters on 
“Rifle Barrel Design and Fitting,’ “Cham- 
bering and Barrel Work,” and “Cartridge 
Design and Manufacture.” These chapters 
were written by Colonel Whelen, and in them 
if laid bare and basic “inside dope” of rifles 
and their ammunition. 

Repairs to shotguns and pistols also receive 
some treatment. 

But why continue? Each remaining chap- 
ter in the book deals with its special subject 
in the same clear, thorough manner. Every 
part of a rifle, dewn to the smallest screw, 
receives attention. Every lover of the 
grooved tube, whether or not he ever ex- 
pects to undertake a gunsmithing job, will 
wish to possess Clyde Baker’s “Modern Gun- 
smithing.” It will give him a fuller under- 
standing and deeper appreciation of his 
favorite weapon, with a richer pleasure in its 
companionship and use. To the man who, 
besides being a lover of guns, also finds 
pleasure, and perhaps profit, in gunsmithing 
work, the book should prove well-nigh indis- 
pensable. L. J. HATHAWAY. 


NOTICE 
The name of the Western Gun Sight Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, Calif., has been 
changed to Pacific Gun Sight Company to 
avoid confusing this company with the 
Western Gun Sight Company of Denver, 
Colo. 
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INCE the war I 
have made many 
small items for rifle- 
men, wide-blade front 
sights for Spring- 
fields and checking 
tools being most of- 
ten asked for. The 
checking tool is the 
last and least im- 
portant tool used by 
a gunsmith, but it 
seems to come first 
in the amateur’s re- 
quirements. Just how 
this amateur gets his 
homemade stock to 
the checking stage without the few essential 
gun-stocker’s tools is beyond me., I knew 
one fellow to make an entire stock, and then 
check it with only a jackknife—and it 
wasn’t so bad, either, considering the one 
primitive tool used. It suited him, which is 
what counts. 

In this article I am going to try to describe 
in order, and with simple sketches, the tools 
used on the job of stocking a rifle. They 
are simple tools that can not be purchased at 
hardware stores, and gunsmiths don’t care to 
sell theirs, as every tool has its own peculiar 
hang and feel, and after years of use its 
tricks are learned by its owner, who would 
be lost with a new one, no two ever being 
made exactly alike even by hand, and no 
two men ever having the same idea as to 
tool design. I shall not list all the standard 
carpenter’s chisels, planes, drawknife and set 
of hand carving tools used or needed, as it 
takes about 1,000 assorted tools for a gun- 
smith to handle simple work outside of rifling 
barrels, choking or unchoking shotguns, etc. 

To make these stocking tools six assorted 
files are the very fewest that will be used; 
and you had better get six assorted needle 
files of a jeweler’s supply house, through the 
jewelry man, and six assorted regular files at 
a hardware store. Then get a handle for 
every file purchased, and drill holes to fit 
each file tang in each handle. A loose or 
crookedly set handle is a sign of a sloppy 
workman. 

The first operation of stocking is laying 
out and cutting the opening for the action 
and barrel into the wood; and, by the way, 
in doing this be very careful not to scribe 
lines to the full width or length of the cuts 
to begin with, as all cuts are to be made 
small at first, and at the last are carefully 
opened up until a true, snug fit is, obtained 
all over. 

The auger and car- 
penter’s chisels will be 
used in the first stage, 
the special tools we 
are going to make 
coming into use for 
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Fig. 1 


the final fitting and finishing; and if properly 
used and enough time given to this stage of 
the work a water-tight joint of metal to 
wood can be made. This is where the pro- 
fessional earns his pay, and not on the out- 
side, where a little garish carving deceives 
the purchaser of the gun or new stock. 


A tool to cut the side of the mortise by 
scraping the tight spots is made from quar- 
ter-inch round drill rod of quarter-inch 
square tool steel (not cold-rolled steel, which 
can’t be tempered), and is shown in Fig. 1. 
To make this tool, cut off a piece of steel 
at least 9 inches long and heat it about an 
inch from one end. Holding the cool end 
in the hand, grasp the hot end in a vise 
about an inch and a quarter from the end 
and bend down quickly while the metal is 
red hot, forming a right angle. After the metal 
cools grasp the long end in the vise so that 
the short bent end stands level with the top 
of vise and projects toward you. Take a 
large file and cut this short end to the tri- 
angular form shown in Fig. 1, keeping the 
three edges true and parallel while filing 
them sharp. Then put this end back into 
the fire and bring to a cherry-red heat, and 
quench in pure cold water. Polish the hard- 
ened part with emery to remove the scale, 
turn the fire down, hold the hardened end 
above the lowered flame where it will heat up 
not too quickly, and closely watch for the 
color changes as the temper is drawn from 
the steel. Just as light straw color changes 
to dark straw quench in oil or water. Then 
hone to a razor edge and put on a file 
handle. 

We are now ready to make the smooth- 
ing tool for the flat bottom of mortises, 
where metal parts are flat and must fit exact 
along the bottom. When inletting the bar- 
rel and action these are very lightly coated 
on the bottom and sides with Prussian blue 
and then pressed into the mortise, when the 
blue will show on the tight spots of the 
wood, and these spots must then be scraped 
down to level with the tool to be described. 
Incidentally, if the wood is good dry black 
walnut and 
the stock be 
properly fit- 
ted to the 


metal at all points, it 
will never become 
shaky regardless of 
recoil. 
You may as well 
at this stage order a 
checking file made by the American Swiss 
File Co., of New York, the file to be % 
inch wide with a pitch of 32 teeth to tne 
inch—and get ready to be shocked, as the 
usual price is a dollar and fifteen cents for 
only a ¥%-inch file. Few dealers carry these 
in stock, but have to order them from the 
factory. No other file is constructed in the 
way this one is, and the file can not be used 
for ordinary work. It cuts grooves like a 
plow, and spaces the grooves exact width 
every time. Twenty-seven rows of teeth are 
on half an inch of width, and cut as many 
grooves at one stroke. These files are use- 
ful to a gunsmith for checking hammers, 
faces of sights to break up reflection, etc. I 
even check the spot on butt plates that 
touches the floor, and have no guns falling 
because of sliding out from the wall. (Sev- 
eral heavy rifles falling in a tangle will have 
enough dents and scratches to wring tears 
from the most stoic rifleman.) 

Fig. 2 shows the smoothing tool, or 
“float,” for leveling the bottoms of cuts. 
After the steel for this tool has been bent 
to shape as shown, grasp the business end 
upside down in the vise and use the check- 
ing file across the face or cutting surface, as 
shown in the cut. Cut straight across or at 
an angle, the same as regular files are cut. 
This tool is really a file with a drop or bend, 
and with better cutting ability on wood. 

After the teeth are spaced by the use of 
the checking file as deep as this file will 
cut, the tops of the teeth will be rounded 
and will need to be sharpened before hard- 
ening the tool. Here is where the so-called 
needle files come into use, ordinary files hav- 
ing round corners, which are too coarse for 
this purpose. The needle files have nearly 
perfect corners. Use the three-cornered one 
and place it carefully in each shallow groove, 
and cut until all the teeth are sharp and 
uniform, and of the shape shown. If no 
needle file can be had take a saw file to the 
emery wheel and grind one of the three 
faces until perfectly smooth and true. This 
gives two perfect sharp corners to finish the 
float teeth up to sharp edges. Then preserve 
this three-cornered file 
for cutting dovetail 
sight slots, and for 
many other uses about 
lock parts. When all 
the teeth are sharp- 
ened on this float tool 
examine them with a small magnifier, touch- 
ing up any uneven edges until all appear uml 
form and level. 

We are now ready to harden this tool in 
the same reanner as the last one. After the 
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first quenching polish all scale off the shank 
and back of the blade to produce a bright 
surface, and be very careful in drawing to 
color not to let the teeth get too hot, or they 
will turn blue at the 

sharp edges, and 

these edges will then 

be too soft, while if 

left glass-hard they 

will be brittle at the 

cutting points. The 

best method is to heat a piece of steel red 
hot and lay it on the edge of the stove. 
Then turn the float wrong side up and hold 
its back on the hot metal until the straw 
color approaches the teeth. In case the 
teeth turn blue reheat to bright red, quench 
in cold water and begin over again. 

The sides of this tool should be ground 
back so that the top of blade is % inch nar- 
rower than bottom cutting part. This can be 
done with a file before hardening; or the tool 
can be ground on an emery wheel or honed 
off with an oil stone after tempering. Fit a 
nice file handle to this tool and it is ready 
to use. 

In undertaking to make the stock-check- 
ing tools we approach the most uncertain 
job of tool-making. You may hit 
it just right at the first attempt, or “8 
you may not. I wor- 
ried along until I wore “A= a ae 
out three tools in use Grr) 
and yet wasn’t pleased 
with the results. So I 
went to an older gun- 
smith who had made a 
thousand stocks and 
asked him to reshape 
my checker. He was working on a sporter 
stock at the time and took my tool and cut 
a few rows of checking with it, whereupon 
he handed it back to me and said, “You have 
a better tool than I have.” Yet he had made 
these tools by the hundred to supply other 
gunsmiths. 

Three things are essential in checking tool 
design: the blade must be dropped lower 
than the line of shank or handle. This 
blade must have a slight curve up at the 
front end, so that it is slightly rocker- 
shaped on the bottom, and the left-hand row 
of teeth should be deeper or longer than 
the other rows to ride in the preceding 
groove as a guide line. A straight-bot- 
tomed tool, or one with all the rows of 
teeth of the same depth, will jump out of 
the cut, and will skid off the track and 
slide around the sur- 
face of the stock. The 
tows of teeth must be 
exactly parallel to each 
other; nose to heel. of 
blade. If the front or 
leading edges of the 
teeth are at right an- 
gles to the work the 
cutting will be faster, 
but the teeth will tear 
the grain of the wood 
and take off the dia- 
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monds, s@ that the whole stock 
will be ruined and a new one 
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will have to be made if the stock is not 
full enough to cut down nearly an eighth of 
an inch farther, as both the right and left 
sides would have to be reduced to maintain 
the balance. 

Most beginners start checking with eight 
rows to the inch and decrease the size of 
diamond as they learn until they reach the 
smallest their eyes can stand. Some mushy 
black walnut is so soft that only on old 
dull tool can be used. Hard imported wood 
will stand up and give perfect diamonds of 
the smallest size, as the grain is dense and 
close and the wood very hard. This wood 
is too costly to learn on, as the wholesale 
price runs from $8 to $24 per block, or half 
as muchif the wood is bought in Europe, there 
being no duty on these blocks if rough sawn. 

The rod for the checking tool should be 
bent while hot and to the form shown in 


Swage used to remove crimp from primer pockets and to tighten old enlarged 


pockets. Made from %-inch drill rod 


Fig. 3. Nothing but cold-rolled steel can be 
bent cold, and this isn’t fit for tools. When 
the bends are complete turn the piece upside 
down and hold it in a vise. Use an old 
hacksaw blade, after it has been ground V- 
shape on an emery wheel, and cut a groove 
the length of the checker blade, as shown in 
the cut, being careful to keep in a true line 
with the handle of the tool, as the handle 
is the sight when checking—or at least the 
rear sight. The total length of tool with a 
file handle should be at least 8 inches. The 
type of groove cut in the blade determines 
the shape and size of the diamonds cut in 
the wood, and should be a 

sharp V at the bottom. 

Then file each row from 

the outside to bring the 

two lines of teeth to a per- 
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fect V-shape, keeping 

the one on the left 

side of the tool (as it 

will be used) slightly 

greater in tooth depth 

than the other, as this 

row is to follow in 

the previous line cut 

’ in the wood as a guide, 

but can also do some cutting itself; or it 

can be left without teeth and be used as a 
guide only. 

The teeth are cut by filing crosswise of 
the tool with the checking file, which will 
follow the curve of the blade and give uni- 
form spacing and fine teeth that will not 
tear wood. These teeth are then filed to 
sharp points, with front and back of teeth 
nearly the same angle so as to get a perfect 
cutting tooth that will finish up the job of 
checking with very little file work on the 
diamonds. Try out the tool on scraps of 
walnut and see that it cuts true lines with- 
out jumping out or tearing off bits of wood. 
I do not harden checking tools, so I can 
sharpen them from time to time as you 
would sharpen a saw; but in sharpening them 
I do the filing crosswise, so as to preserve 
the form of the teeth. A nice size of tooth 
for hunting rifles is about 16 lines to the 
inch, but 20 looks bet- 
ter when finished. Fig. 
4 shows a tool that 
cuts 32 lines to the 
inch. Examine some 
friend’s sporter stock 
which has been made 
by an expert if you 
can find one; and, if possible, examine an 
Owen Brothers job, as these are the finest 
finished stocks built in this country. Even 
the old experienced stocker can learn some- 
thing from careful inspection of these de 
luxe stocks, and Bob Owen is always willing 
to help a beginner whenever possible. He 
has no secrets or tricks. In fact, the finest 
mechanics I ever knew were all willing to 
show an interested beginner. Pope, Zischang 
and Wundhammer have all been very willing 
to help me. Don’t think that an amateur 
can not reach the peak of gunsmithing. Two 
of the finest jobs I have ever examined were 
done by men who had 
other business as offi- 
cials of large corpora- 
tions. They were 
desk men who took 
up gunsmithing as a 
hobby. 

It would take many 
pages to show how to 
lay out and check a 
stock, but designs may 
be copied from the 
Parker or other gun 
catalogues, and also 
from cuts of sporters 
shown in magazines. 
Try out the new tools 
first on round pieces of wood—handles and 
old broken stocks any gunsmith has around. 
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The Squeeze-Handle 


By Epcar ARNOLD 


AVING read, by conserva- 

tive estimate, some 13,000 
yards of magazine articles upon 
the merits of that much-praised 
product of the handgun makers’ art, the old 
Peacemaker or .45 Single-Action Colt, I have 
yearned for some months to write an article 
on a gun which has a history as remarkable 
as that of any ever manufactured, and one 
which is holding its popularity in competi- 
tion with an epidemic of automatics in a 
speed-crazed age. I refer to the Smith & 
Wesson Safety Hammerless revolver, partic- 
ularly in .38 caliber; than which, in the 
parlance of the country lawyer, there is none 
than whicher, so far as strictly pocket guns 
are concerned. 

Reams of paper have been consumed by 
writers of fact and writers of fiction, telling 
of the hero and his flaming .45; and while 
my admiration of the old single-action cata- 
pult is as great as that of most, I find that 
in all too many cases there was no time to 
draw that cumbrous cannon, and the hero of 
the yarn produced from the side pocket of 
his pants, where his hand had rested natu- 
rally, a short-barreled .38 Smith & Wesson, 
which he whipped into action before his 
assailant, or assailants, could begin to draw 
the heavy artillery. 

This is no idle tale I am spinning, as 
most men familiar with the technique of gun 
fights will attest. I was born in a room 
where there was a rather high mantelpiece, 
and on that mantel, as one of the first 
articles upon which my infant eyes rested, 
was no Single-Action Colt, no .44 Russian or 
Schofield, but a blue-black .38 Smith & 
Wesson hammerless, 31-inch barrel, in a 
worn rubber holster, split up one side, which 
condition attested to the number of days 
and nights it had been toted by my father, 
at that time the purchasing agent and some- 
time paymaster for a large coal company, 
whose duties frequently threw him into con- 
tact with rough and desperate men. And 
all my life since I have observed and heard 
of the toll of the hammerless. 

“Squeeze-handle Smiths,” they call them 
down here in Kentucky, where they retain 
their great popularity, while the “niggers” dub 
them “Lemon-Squeezers.” All down through 
the South they are popular; but their popu- 
larity is not confined to any particular region. 
In cities, among private citizens, among 
detective departments and secret-service men, 
these guns enjoy great popularity, as they are 
the most compact arm of effective caliber 
that can be imagined. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
Squeeze-Handle Smith is the safest pocket 
gun ever made. Even a cursory examina- 
tion of the design will convince the doubt- 
ing Thomas on this score, as it is impossible 
to fire this gun except when the gun is held 
in the hand in the proper position for shoot- 
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ing, with finger on trigger and a sub- 
stantial grip of the handle. No danger 

of explosion if the gun drops to the 
floor—no chance that a safety might slip off 
and a jar touch off the works in the pocket— 
yet, if a man were obliged to shoot through 
his overcoat pocket, which sounds like de- 
tective fiction but is sometimes done, he can 
shoot the five without a jam, which is some- 
thing that can not be done with pocket auto- 
matics. 


I am no collector of blood-and-thunder 
data, but in a newspaper way I am con- 
versant with the homicides and gun fights in 
this neck of the woods; and a large part of 
the time the items, when mentioning the gun 
with which the deed was done, will specify 
.38 Smith & Wesson. A negro shot nine 
times with a .30 Luger, all shots penetrating 
the boiler room, recovered without any 
great ado; but somehow they seem to curl 
up and pass out when the modest lead slug 
of the “Lemon-Squeezer” does the penetrat- 
ing. 

There’s something about the hammerless 
Smith other than beauty of design, safety and 
portability, else so many men would not 
swear by these guns, tote them into danger- 
ous places confidently, and chances are, 
emerge creditably from any difficulty in which 
they may become involved. This humble 
little .38 short, modest though it appears 
when stacked up beside the fodder for the 
.45, has a punch, a penetration and evidently 
a shock, out of all proportion to its size. 

If you are skeptical as to their accuracy, 
you are wrong again. I shoot the big bores 
mostly in target work, and am no great 
shakes of a shot with the Squeeze-Handle; 
but I know men—the chief of police of a 
neighboring town is one—who can score a 
creditable target with the short hammerless. 
You soon learn the trick of taking up the 
slack in the trigger, revolving the cylinder 
into place, and then letting her off with a 
final squeeze. For tin-can shooting, at 
customary tin-can ranges, you can not beat 
the little hammerless. 

W. F. Roper, of the Smith & Wesson Co., 
informed me months ago in answer to an 
inquiry that over 495,000 of this model have 
been sold. By now the figure is doubtless 
past the half-million mark—a remarkable rec- 
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ord. And all this time since 1887 there has 

been no change in design—merely a variance 

from time to time in the barrel latch: and 

sights. The last new one I saw had a wider 
front sight, which is an improve- 
ment over the narrow blade of 
fdrmer years. 

Down through the line, from 
the .38 single-action of 1876, to 
the single-action of 1878, when 
the handle was altered and the 
trigger guard added, through the 
double-action of 1880 and down 
to 1887, when the hammerless 
appeared, these guns have been 
much in vogue as pocket arms, 

and favored by toters of cannons as “second 
guns’; and there is no diminution in popu- 
larity. 


SIDE ARMS, SUB-LOADS AND SUPPLE- 
MENTARY CHAMBERS 


(Continued from page 16) 


the hunter has little success in killing the 
large animal. 


With an accurate side arm and good car- 
tridges an experienced and skilled shot should 
have no trouble hitting an object the size of 
a teacup every time at 20 yards, under 
average field conditions. In the hands of a 
good shot, a combination consisting of an 
accurate rifle and its proper supplementary 
chamber load should shatter a teacup every 
shot at 40 yards. Some combinations will 
better this, and others will scarcely equal the 
work of a side-arm. But properly developed 
sub-loads need have no betters for accuracy, 
many of our best sub-loads equaling the 
finest high-power target loads in this respect 
at ranges up to 200 yards. 

Fortunately, distance is seldom a matter 
of importance in the shooting of small game 
animals during the big-game hunt. Even in 
a coyote- or bobcat-ridden country, rabbits 
can be frequently bagged at distances of 30 
yards or under. It is only in a country 
better known for its small-game hunting 
than for its big game that small game is 
sufficiently wary to necessitate special arms. 
And that, of course, is another thing entirely, 
having nothing to do with this subject. 


I have purposely gone into greatest detail 
in discussing supplementary chambers, for they 
are so seldom mentioned in print, while ad- 
vice concerning side-arms is quite common. 
As for sub-loads, they depend upon reloading. 

Above all things, if you choose a side-arm, 
sub-load, or supplementary chamber for your 
next trip, practice sufficiently with whatever 
implement you have chosen until its pecul- 
iarities have been thoroughly mastered. Only 
then will you be content with it at the end 
of your trip. 





WONDER if the 

outings that we 
enjoy the most do 
not usually come 
along unexpectedly. 
This one did—a reg- 
ular offhand shot 
that hit the bull’s-eye 
plumb center, and it 
came about in this 
manner: 

One winter’s eve- 
ning, while seated at 
the supper table with 
the other members of 
the local rifle club in 
one of the town’s 
fine cafes, the author 
of this sketch casu- 
ally remarked that he 
would like to go to 
asection of the coun- 
try where there were 
lots of woodchucks. 


The Canadian Chuck 


By H. H. Rasy 


Another member of 


the club, upon hearing the remark, immedi- 
ately replied, “I know just the place; my 
old home in Canada, where I was born and 


grew up. 


I have a tent and all the neces- 


sary accouterments of the chase.” 
“I am with you, Doctor, and shall be glad 


indeed to go,” I hastened to reply. 


And 


from then on up to the date set for our 
going, we planned and gathered together the 
accessories of the intended trip. 

I immediately put myself in touch with 
Mr. Kahrs, of the Remington company, with 
whom I have had extensive correspondence 
for some years over guns, ammunition, etc., 
and asked him to select for me one of their 
new Model 30 Express .25-caliber rifles, and 
send it to Belding & Mull to be equipped 
with one of the latter’s 3X hunting scopes; 
and I wish to say in grateful appreciation of 


Mr. Kahrs, the Rem- 
ington people, and 
Messrs. Belding & 
Mull that I received 
a fine weapon, well 
balanced and having 
a beautifully grained 
stock—a rifle that I 
can throw to my 
shoulder and catch 
aim on a running ani- 
mal or flying bird 
with as quickly as 
With a two-barrel 
shotgun. 

I took on the trip 
140 rounds of Rem- 
ington .25-caliber, 87- 
grain hollow-point Hi- 
Speed cartridges, and 
of the entire number 
fired at distances 
Tanging from 50 to 


The Doctor (Dr. James E. Munroe) 


200 yards and over, 75 per cent, struck with 
killing effect. We shot from all positions— 
offhand, kneeling, prone, from car door and 
resting over fences. I found this 87-grain, 
Hi-speed load the most instantly killing one 
that I have ever used. The doctor had a 
powerful pair of field glasses, and, watching 
the shots through them, could see that the 
kills were instant, even at 200 yards, and 
many of the chucks that we picked up had 
their heads or bodies literally blown to 
shreds. Another gratifying feature of this 
particular ammunition was its extremely flat 
trajectory, and we found that no change in 
elevation was necessary whether the shots 
were made at 50 yards or triple that dis- 
tance. Of the 114 chucks that we killed in 
our five days’ hunt, not to exceed five others 
that were hit escaped into their burrows. 
For accuracy and killing power I doubt if 


this 87-grain Hi- 
speed cartridge has 
an equal, considering 
the weight of lead 
used. 

We started out on 
our hunt the last 
week in July. Our 
crossing the river at 
Detroit was attended 
by the usual ceremo- 
nies of the customs 
officials. As we 
drove along mile af- 
ter mile through the 
fine, fertile, level 
farming lands of On- 
tario, and saw some 
of the large chestnut, 
elm, beech and ma- 
ple trees, and the 
towering basswoods, 
I fell to thinking 

what magnificent forests must have covered 
this land in the years gone by before the ax 
of man had laid them low, and what hunting 
ground this must have been when the red 
man had it all to himself. However, as we 
journeyed along nearing our destination I 
began casting an eye out meadowwards for 
signs of “game,” and not seeing any began to 
fear a disappointment. But after about four 
hours of steady driving, suddenly, as we 
turned the sharp corner of a piece of timber, 
the doctor, looking over to a meadow lot on 
our right which had just been mown, exclaimed, 
“They are here! There’s one—here goes 
another!” and I saw the first Canadian chucks 


running for their burrows in every direc- 


tion. We were six miles from our camping 
ground, but we stopped the car and, getting 
out our rifles, sat watching the near-by 
mounds of earth. Presently a grayish head 
began slowly to pro- 
trude from one of 
the burrows. The 
doctor’s rifle cracked, 
and the first chuck 
of the hunt lay dead. 
While I was stand- 
ing in the middle of 
the road waiting for 
a shot one of those 
large henhawks that 
are sometimes so de- 
structive to poultry 
came soaring over 
me and alighted in 
the dead top of a 
tall whitewood tree, 
with the foliage of 
another tree top in- 
tervening. Looking 
through the telescope 
1 could just see the 
hawk in a small 
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opening in the leaves about 75 yards away. 
It was offhand or nothing, so when the post 
of the teiescope came in line I pressed the 
trigger, and down came the bird, my first 
shot on foreign soil. We stayed perhaps an 
hour in this spot and I killed three chucks, 
making four chucks and the big hawk for 
the first day after we had ridden over 200 
miles. 

The next morning we started out early and 
did most of our shooting from the car, driv- 
ing from one farm to another and shooting 
from the roadways. This was our biggest 
day, netting us 37 chucks. Our average for 
the entire trip was about 20 chucks per day. 
As much has been said and written con- 
cerning the relative weight of the ground- 
hog, some claiming a weight as high as 35 
pounds, we took with us a pair of pocket 
scales, and of the 114 chucks killed the 
largest weighed 18 pounds, one weighed 15 
pounds, some others 13 pounds, the average 
weight of those shot by us being 114 pounds. 

Five-day outings are not usually passed 
through without some humorous incidents, 
or shots with more or less “kick” in them. 
The shot that gave the doctor his greatest 
thrill occurred one midday when we were 
loafing in the shade near a timber lot, when 
another large hawk, probably the mate of the 
one I had shot a day or two before, came 
soaring over in spiral circles, whistling that 
peculiar “quo-w-e-e, quo-w-e-.” The doctor, 
recognizing the sound, sprang up and, grasping 
his rifle, fired three shots without effect. 
The bird kept soaring higher and higher, when 
the doctor, taking more careful aim, fired the 
fourth shot when the hawk was at a height 
of at least 150 yards, whereupon the great 
bird collapsed in mid-air and came plunging 
down like a plummet, the bullet having 
pierced its body midway between the wing 
shoulders. 

On another occasion, which was the doctor’s 
peak day with the chucks, he having killed 
13 without a miss and naturally feeling a 
little chesty, there were some comments 
made that reflected upon my marksmanship. 
At least I took it that way; and turning 
around we both saw a chuck sitting erect 
watching us about 30 rods away, and directly 
in front of the auto. The doctor very kindly 
raised the wind shield so that I could shoot 
straight out. Taking a careful aim, I pulled 
the trigger but as the scope sight is about 
two inches higher than the rifle barrel I 
could not see what was in the path of the 
bullet’s flight. Instantly there was a crashing 
sound of breaking glass and metal flying in 
every direction; and while the woodchuck 
scampered away to its hole, unharmed, the 
doctor and myself both at about the same 
time noticed that the motor meter did not 
occupy its usual place on top of the radiator 
cap. Yes, I had made a hit, but a somewhat 
expensive one. e 

One morning as we were driving along a 
young, half-grown crow floundered out of 
the grass by the roadside, apparently having 
one wing cropped. We stopped and, catching 
the young bird, put it into the tool box. 
Having a shotgun with us we drove to a 
piece of timber frequented by crows, and 
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secreting ourselves under the dense foliage 
of trees I held the little black rascal out in 
my hand, and the ciass of screeching that it 
did soon called all the crows in the region 
around us like a swarm of bees, and before 
they could get away the doctor had shot five 
of them. We kept the young crow for two 
days, and shot 18 crows by its calling. 

One morning when we were questing about 
for new territory we came across an old, 
neglected, run-down farm, and there we met 
a typical “Tom Sawyer”—A boy perhaps 10 
or 12 years old with a round face, snapping 
black eyes and a mischief-loving grin, wear- 
ing an old stiff derby hat pulled down over 
his ears, a striped shirt, a ragged pair of 
overalls held up by one “gallus” with a nail 
for a button, and a pair of shoes that turned 
up at the toes like a pair of old-time sleigh 
runners; and what he didn’t know about 
woodchucks wasn’t worth asking. Being ac- 
customed to seeing only the obsolete firearms 
of that section he knew nothing about the 
modern rifle and scope sight. He eyed my 
weapon with boyish eagerness, and I let him 
take it in his hands. As he put the rifle to 
his shoulder and placed his eye at the eye- 
piece on the scope it was a pleasure indeed 
to note the look of amazed surprise that 
came over his features, as he loudly ex- 
claimed, “Oh gosh, Dad! Look-it! Look-it! 
I could shoot with such a gun. Say, Mister, 
are you coming here this afternoon to shoot 
woodchucks?” Upon being answered in the 
affirmative he sprang upon his waiting pony 
and went galloping away to the back meadow, 
presumably in search of the burrowing 
groundhog. 

Perhaps the incident that tried our patience, 
amiabilities and forgiving qualities more than 
all the others in our search for the elusive 
chuck occurred one afternoon as we were 
driving out of a hay field which lay back of 
the farm buildings. When we reached the 
barn I got out of the car to open the gate 
to the barnyard, in which were pools of 
black, oozy, sticky mud, caused by the recent 
heavy rains. I opened the gate and directed 
the doctor to drive on while I closed it again. 
He misunderstood the swing of my hand and, 
going straight ahead, plunged directly into 
one of those slimy, foul-smelling sinkholes, 
where the car stopped. And there he was, 
marooned like one of the great lake boats, 
safely anchored amidstream. The doctor, 
naturally chagrined at the predicament in 
which he was placed, and being of good old 
Scotch and Irish ancestry, was eloquent in 
proclaiming my dependability as a routing 
agent. However, after several failing at- 
tempts to extricate the motor by its own 
power, the farmer came to our assistance with 
one of his powerful Clydesdale draft horses, 
and we were soon out of the quagmire and 
on our way to the next farm. Entering a 
20-acre lot we made a circuit of the field, 
the doctor keeping a lookout along the 
hedges and fence rows while I kept watch 
through the center. The doctor was absorbed 
with his observations and did not notice the 
nature of the ground that we were ap- 
proaching, until all of a sudden the car 
settled down and stopped right in the middle 
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of one of the soft, black, muddy hollows in 
the meadow, and there we were, stuck again, 
and a quarter of a mile from any assistance! 
The outlook was far from encouraging, but I 
noted that there were no disparaging remarks 
being cast upon the cause of the present situa- 
tion, but rather a sense of meekness and 
humiliation seemed to prevail. ; 

Saturday afternoon the doctor stated that 
it would be necessary for him to make some 
friendly calls, as this was the last day of our 
visit. Therefore, after we had dined with one 
of his brothers he took me to a chuck-infested 
meadow and left me to my own devices. The 
evening before this our actual count of chucks 
killed had been an even hundred. It was 
up to me to increase this number as I had not 
been successful that forenoon. Going to the 
back of the field I sat down behind the bank 
of one of the ravines and waited. Presently 
the heads began to show up at the entrances 
to the burrows; and in the three hours that 
I remained in the field nine chucks were left 
dead on their mounds, and that without a 
miss. By this time the doctor had returned 
from making his calls and we drove to another 
field which had not been hunted before, where 
I soon shot three more chucks, making twelve 
straight without a miss. The thirteenth 
chuck was a miss—at least he disappeared 
into the hole. I had one cartridge left of 
the 140 taken along, and wishing to close 
them out I hunted about for one more chuck. 
Retracing my steps for a short distance I 
saw one on the opposite bank of a near-by 
ravine, sitting erect and watching me intently 
about 30 rods away. Dropping down to the 
prone position with my elbows resting on the 
ground, I carefully trained the sight on the 
shoulders of the watching chuck and pressed 
the trigger. At the crack of the rifle the 
erect body of the usurper of the farm 
meadows sank down in a lifeless form, and 
the hunt was over. 

And what a hunt it had been! One of the 
most pleasant and gratifying that I had 
ever experienced—an old-time hunt like that 
of years that have long since passed away, 
never to return, when game was plentiful 
and one could wander about the fields and 
marshes, and through the woodlands, un- 
molested, and when every trail and byroad 
was not desecrated by “keep out” signs. 

Summing up the results of our five-day 
raid upon the varmint of Ontario, upon our 
return at the close of the week we had shot 
114 woodchucks, 18 crows and 2 henhawks. 
Surely we had had shooting aplenty. And in 
concluding this story of our sojourn in the 
neighboring province I wish to say that we 
found the Canadians a kindly people—their 
hearts full of welcoming cheer and generous 
hospitality. And as we clasped their hands in 
farewell it was to hear their parting words s0 
urgently expressed, “You and Jim come again!” 

Both the doctor and I are men of mature 
years, one of ‘us bordering on the allotted 
span of life; but so thoroughly had we e- 
joyed our outing that before we had covered 
one-half of our journey homeward, like two 
eager boys we fell to talking and planning 
another campaign. Will we go again? ‘The 
surest thing you know! 
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(Fellow, American Institute of Chemists; fellow, Am. 
Assoc. for the Advancement of Science; member, 
American Chemical Society; Professor of Biological 
Science, National University, Washington, D. C.) 
ONE of the most disagreeable and annoy- 

ing features about a trip through the fields 
and woods is the possibility that one may 
contract a case of ivy poisoning. Some peo- 
ple are so sensitive to the action of the plant 
that the slightest contact appears sufficient 
to cause general blistering and swelling ac- 
companied by an intolerable itching, the 
symptoms frequently appearing only after 
the lapse of 24 to 48 hours. 

In mild cases the more intense symptoms 
may subside in two or three days, but some- 
times the poisoning is so severe that the 
victim is confined to bed for as long as two 
weeks. The macchiavellian agents that thus 
pester the unwary are known as poison ivy, 
poison oak, and poison sumac. 

A chemical study of poison ivy was made 
by Dr. James B. MacNair, who extracted an 
oily poison that he classified as a phenol, a 
group that includes carbolic acid. This oil is 
very sensitive to oxidation, and upon that 
fact was based the modern treatment for the 
poisoning. The poison penetrates the skin 
and causes irritation. Blisters result that 
contain the poison in their watery contents, 
and if these are broken, as by scratching, 
the poison is spread over the neighboring 
parts of the skin and starts new areas of 
irritation. 

The poison may be destroyed and its 
career of devastation terminated by an 
oxidizing agent—some substance that can 
furnish oxygen readily. One of the safest 
of these is a cheap common chemical that 
can be obtained anywhere—potassium per- 
manganate. A solution of this chemical in 
water (five per cent is a convenient strength 
to use) applied to the affected area on a piece 
of absorbent cotton effectively destroys the 
poison and stops the intense itching. Ili 
blisters have formed they should first be 
opened so that the permanganate may come 
in contact with the interior. The remedy 
should be applied until the itching stops and 
then should be washed off thoroughly with 
water. 

The treatment leaves a harmless brown 
stain on the skin. This stain may be re- 
moved slowly by washing with soap and 
water, or more quickly with a one per cent 
solution of oxalic acid. A solution of sodium 
bisulphite will also bleach out the stain 
rapidly. The stain itself is not injurious. 

Usually one application of the perman- 
ganate is sufficient, especially if it has been 
done thoroughly. Occasionally some of the 
ivy poison will escape the first application 
and will necessitate further treatment. This 
should be carried out exactly as described 
above. 

The permanganate treatment is recom- 
mended only to remedy the itching and irrita- 
tion in the blistering type of poisoning. In 
those cases where the poisoning takes the 
form of a general swelling of various parts 
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Ivy Poisoning 
By J. F. Coucn, Pu. D. 


of the body other forms of treatment must 
be resorted to. Nor is the permanganate 
suggested as a preventive of ivy poisoning 
to those who contemplate a trip through the 
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countryside. Dr. MacNair recommends a 
10 per cent solution of ferric chloride (chloride 
of iron) in equal parts of glycerine and water 
for the purpose of prevention. Exposed 
parts of the skin may be bathed in this 
lotion before the person goes into the 
neighborhood of poison ivy. It is said to 
be an effectual preventive. 








More Dewar Dope 


By W. A. TEwEs 


SINCE the June 
issue of THE AMER- 
ICAN RIFLEMAN, 
wherein I offered 
some_ suggestions 
for the Dewar can- 
didates, a number 
of inquiries have 
been received re- 
garding the ma- 
chine rest—where procurable, installation and 
manipulation. The one illustrated is «made 
and sold by A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., and the price is $20. 
Fig. 1 shows the rest and front clamp as 
delivered to you. 

Fig. 2 shows the rest installed on a bench 
mounted on two posts, either 6x6 or 8x8, 
sunk into the ground about 314 feet and well 
tamped in. A concrete base would, of course, 
be preferable to the wooden posts. 

Fig. 3 shows a Ballard-Schuetzen rifle in 
the rest. The weight of the barrel over- 
balances that of the stock and action, so that 
it lies solidly in the rest. 

Fig. 4 shows another rifle with undetach- 
able stock and lighter barrel, which is to be 
shot in the inverted position. The edges of 
the front clamp being beveled and riding in 
a front guide stop, which is undercut for these 
beveled edges, prevents the rifle from being 
tipped over or upended by the heavy stock 
and butt plate. The 52 Winchester or Savage 
N. R. A. can be tested in this position, which 
does away with the necessity of removing the 
one-piece stock and 
fore end for a 
metal-to-metal con- 
tact between the 
rifle and rest. 

There is no 
weight limit on the 
rifles that can be 
used in the Dewar. 

A__ typographical 
error in the first 
paragraph, sec- 
ond column, top 
of first page of 
the June num- 
ber, produced 
the phrase “po- 
sition control.” 
This should read 
“positive con- 
trol,” which 
makes better 
sense. 















Fig. 4 
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Remington Ammunition Mc 


Famous Palma Match Cartridges the Sensation of the 
Records and Winning 14 out of 15th 


Never in the history of Small Bore Rifle Shooting has there beegan: 
superiority. Over 100 of the 160 leading small bore shooters pt st 
of Robert H. Nisbet of South Kent, Conn., scoring 72 consecuff’s 2 

and high uniformity of these splendid cartridggre : 


A New Record! 


Eastern Team Match | 


Perth Amboy, N. J., Rifle Club 
G. Pedersen 249 
Wm. Larsen 247 
H. Monty 244 
T. Samsoe 243—983 


illinois uate 


J. C. JENSEN AND W. R. STOKES 
Washington, D. C. 
Winners of Two-Man Team Match with New Record 


© 1928 R. A. Co. 


A New Record! 


For Palma Individual Match 


C. S. Neary, Bridgeport, Conn. 
38 V’s Score 225 x 225 


Other Winnings 


Spencer Match 


Walter Stokes, Washington, D. C. 
Score 100 x 100 


Individual Grand Aggregate 
J. C. Jensen, Washington, D. C. 
Score 965 x 975 


Eastern Individual Match Inté 


Maj. W. E. Trull, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


ewar 
Score 249 x 250 (D 


W. R. Stokes 
J. C. Jensen 


Match C—200 Yard Re-Entry D. S. McDougal 
C. S. Landis, Wilmington, Del. Match C. 
Score 250 x 250 J. Mus 
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ces New Records at Sea Girt 


n.Small Bore Championships, Establishing Five New 
the Team and Individual Matches 


_ beeqan overwhelming and conclusive demonstration of ammunition 
ters pt shot Remington Palma Cartridges. The sterling achievement 
secuf’s at 100 yards, proved beyond doubt the wonderful accuracy 
tridogre are his seven “possibles”, reduced one-third. 






kK BET 
Conn. 
72 Consecutive 10’s 





lolds 100 


eam Match 


var Copstrict of Columbia 


s Geo. Borreson 389 
L.Kasehagen 387 
ugal $C.S.Shields 383-2338 






ational Target 
o- ae N. J. 


bgton, 





A New Record! 


Eastern Two-Man Team Match 


Walter Stokes, Washington,D.C. 298 
J. C. Jensen, Washington, D. C. 298—596 


A New Record! 


Match B—100 Yard Re-Entry 


*72 Consecutive 10’s 
R.H. McGarity 500 *R.H. Nisbet 500 


Other Winnings 
Camp Perry Special 
D. S. McDougal, Washington, D. C. 
Score 398 x 400 


Swiss Match 


George Demeter, New York, N. Y. 
Score 26 Consecutive Bulls 


Match A—50 Yard Re-Entry 


M. B. Stevens 500 R.H. McGarity 500 
Geo. B.Sheldon 500 _ F. O. Kuhn 500 
Geo. H. Sittiers 500 H. J. Wood 500 
Edw. Smelter 500 L.J. Corsa 500 





A New Record! 


Palma Team Match 
D. C. National Guard 


J. C. Jensen 225 
W. R. Stokes 225 
C. S. Shields 225 
J. M. Barry 218—893 





D. 8. McDOUGAL 
Washington, D. C. 
15-year-old Winner of Camp Perry Special 
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Sighting Shots From Camp Perry 


L. S. WARNER, better known as the A. P. 
(Associated Press man) has_ contributed 
photographs showing views of the various con- 
structions now going on at Camp Perry, two 
of which are here reproduced. The familiar 
tower, which is 75 feet high, and is situated 
in the direction of the clubhouse to the right 
of the old small-bore range, has been painted 
orange and black in squares five feet large. 
This tower will be used as a beacon for those 
who will come to Camp Perry by the airplane 
route and will be attractive to the traveling 
public, who will land on the new air-field, 
which has been laid out on the grounds along 
the ranges. The large hangar, a project 
60 x 80 feet, will be erected to the west of the 
1,000-yard range. 

Pistol-shooters going to Perry will find on 
their arrival a new range erected on the old 
small-bore grounds, which will take care of 
their needs in adequate fashion. There will 


Butts on new pistol range at Camp Perry 


be 70 pistol targets placed on the new range, 
and the butts will be more than 400 feet long. 

Although the old small-bore range has been 
converted into a pistol range, small-bore 
shooters coming to Camp Perry this year will 
find an entirely new range established for 
them to the extreme west end of the Camp 
Perry grounds just north of the proving 
grounds at Erie. Tracks, each of which have 
a capacity of ten targets, are being placed at 
the 50- and 100-yard ranges, while the 200- 
yard small-bore range will take care of 20 
targets. 


Bus lines will be established between the 
clubhouse and the firing line on the new 
small-bore territory, so that the new grounds 
will not be any more inconvenient io the 


shooters than if they were shooting over the 
old small-bore range. 


In keeping with the improvement of pistol 
and small-bore shooting conditions at Camp 
Perry the high-power ranges have also come 
in for an equal portion of enlargement. There 
have been added at 200 yards 20 new targets, 
with 130 feet of new butts added to the 


New butts for 200-yard range at Camp 
Perry 


former range. Also at 1,000 yards 720 feet 
of new butts is under construction for the 
placing of 60 additional targets at the long- 
range distance. 


Enlargement of the running-deer ranges is 
also being made, the ground formerly used 
for the range being converted into additional 
firing space at 1,000 yards. Two new run- 
ning-deer ranges are being erected on new 
grounds and new target butts will be erected 
for the international range. 


Of particular interest to old-timers, who 
recall the weather of early twenties at Camp 
Perry, is the improved water and drainage 
system which has been perfected at Perry. 
New pumps, which will take care of 12,000 
gallons per minute against 6,000 as through 
the former method, are being set up, and this 
will mean that rains in the future will not 
interfere with work on the firing line to the 
extent that it has in past years. 


The entire program of building and expan- 
sion of the grounds has been carried on under 
the efficient supervision of Maj. Harry 
(“Sandy”) Kerr, Superintendent of Camp 
Perry. 


The innovation of an automatic rifle match 
at Camp Perry, which is being undertaken 
this year, is in line with the general policy of 
the N. R. A. to keep abreast of developments 
in small-arms firing. The automatic rifle 
match will be fired over the 600-yard range 
on Tuesday, September 4. Conditions are 
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SCHEDULE—COMING EVENTS 

National Matches (High-Power, Small-Bore, 
and Pistol), August 26 to September 16, 
Camp Perry, Ohio. 

United Services of New England Matches, 
Wakefield, Mass., August 7-14. 

Illinois State Rifle Association and Chicago 
ae Association Match, Ft. Sheridan, Il, 

Ss. R. Pg 300-Meter Match, Auugust. 5. 

8S. R. Army Course A, August 12. 

Fort Pitt Rife Club, Pittsburgh, Pa. (To 
get to range: Any street car running to 
Wilkinsburg will transfer you to a Verona 
car. Get off at Laketon Road and walk 
up Laketon Road to Graham Boulevard, 
turn left on road to Wilkinsburg Gun 
Club, then downhill to range. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will place you within one 
square of Veroa car, or take taxi from 
station direct to grounds.) 
200-Yard 4 . Wimbledon, 
Fort Pitt Picnic, August 11. 

Rising-Bear Match, 200-Yard Sitting Match, 
August 18. a 

300-Yard Match, August 25. 

Bear and Deer Match, September 1. 

200-Yard Prone Match, September 8. 

Northwest Regional Matches and W. S. R. A. 
Tournament, Fort Lewis, Wash., August 
13-19. 


August 4, 


being drafted at the present time by the War 
Department, and the necessary equipment for 
use in the match will be issued to competitors 
by the War Department. 


It is estimated that at least the same num- 
ber of National Guard and civilian State 
teams will be in attendance at the 1928 Na- 
tional Matches and in addition it is possible 
that teams representing the following will be 
present: Reserve Officers, United States Coast 
Guard, and United States Field Artillery. 


Score cards and squadding cards for all of 
the matches, entry blanks and other valuable 
printed matter used in connection with hold- 
ing the matches have already been printed and 
shipped to Maj. “Sandy” Kerr at Camp Perry 
to remain in his safe keeping until the Camp 
opens on August 26. 

There will be on exhibit at Camp Perry 
this year, such new trophies as the Clark Me- 
morial awarded to the high civilian in the 
President’s Match, the Col. Gillard Clarke 
Trophy, awarded to the winner of the N. R. 
A. Individual Pistol Championship, and the 
Pershing Trophy, the latter a National Match 
award. In addition the following trophies, 
which have not been at Perry in recent years, 
will occupy an important place in the exhibit: 
The Camp Perry Instructors’, N. R. A. Pistol 
Team, Wright Memorial, Individual Palma, 
and the Crowell. The famous Leech Cup, 
which was lost a year or two ago, will, of 
course, be present and accounted for again. 


ILLINOIS SHOOTERS VISIT ELGIN 


THE 1928 program of the Illinois State 
Rifle Association, with which the Elgin Rifle 
Club is affiliated, included a visit to the Elgin 
Rifle Club range on June 3. No prearranged 
course of fire was called for, but when the 
boys arrived they decided on a service rifle 
offhand match with a small entry fee. The 
match was interesting from the start but all 
honors were won by the visitors: C. E. Nord- 
hus, first; Lindgren, second; Selander, third. 

A lunch was served at noon by Mess Sgt. 
Ralph Pate of Company I, 129th Infantry, 
I. N. G., who is also a member of the Elgin 
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Rifle Club. Among those present were Mr. 
and Mrs. A. R. Eppstein, Messrs. Crocroft, 
Nordhus, Lindgren, Johansen, Selander and 
several other prominent shooters of Chicago. 

The affair was more in the nature of a get- 
together of the 1927 Illinois Civilian Rifle 
Team, many of whom hope to take part in 
the matches at Camp Perry this fall. 


LONG BEACH STAGES RED-HOT 
SMALL-BORE SHOOT 


Tue happy event in the hearts of all small- 
bore shooters up and down the coast—the 
Fourth Annual Western States Small-Bore 
Tournament—was fired over the Los Cerritos 
range at Long Beach, Calif., over the period 
June 22 to 24, inclusive. Typical California 
weather prevailed for the entire event. 

Not only was the Fourth Annual Long 
Beach Shoot the most successful of any previ- 
ous tournament from the standpoint of at- 
tendance, but all past records were completely 
ignored in the record-smashing results of this 
year. For instance, at the end of the shoot 
seven 50-yard possibles and no less than three 
100’s at 100 yards were accounted for, whereas 
efforts of a year ago failed to produce a single 
possible at either range. 

Probably the most spectacular of the vari- 
ous accomplishments was the performance of 
H. C. Wright, of Fresno, who turned in a 
395 x 400 over the Dewar course, thus raising 
the past record over this course in the West 
exactly seven points. Mr. Hofer also con- 
tributed his part to the elevation of Western 
records in ringing up a possible 225 over the 
Palma course. Former high score in this 
match was 223. 

The so-called “smoke-stick” match, open to 
muzzle-loaders and flintlocks, was held Sun- 
day afternoon and furnished quite a good deal 
of pleasure to the daily routine. Firing was 
at 40 yards, each entrant being allowed three 
shots for record. The old string method of 
measuring the position of shots on the card 
was used in scoring. This event was made 
possible through the efforts of Messrs. Mar- 
leau and Bodine, the latter of whom copped 
runner-up position, while winning honors 
went to Mr. Seyfreidt. 

There were plenty of fine cups and medals 
and other prizes for those who attended the 
shoot as a result of the bite of that dreadful 





NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


THE regular annual meeting of the 
members of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion for the election of directors and 
for the transaction of such other busi- 
ness aS may properly come before the 
meeting, will be held at the clubhouse 
at Camp Perry, Ohio, Friday evening, 
September 7, at 8 p.m. All members of 
the Association have the privilege of 
the floor. Life members, endowment 
members, benefactors and patrons have 
the privilege of voting. 

C. B. Lister, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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creature, “gun-bug.” Several of the trophies 
were donated by individuals attending the 
shoot. Those who failed to win a‘cup in this 
tournament have signed their names in blood 
to tame that shivering 10-ring next year. 
Many of the old-timer shooters kept their 
attendance record clean by appearing on the 
scene this year, while lots of new faces were 
on hand who will feel that it is a long year 
before the shoot is held again. Another inter- 
esting feature about the tournament was the 
fact that in the team matches four teams 
finished the match with only four points dif- 
ference in their standing. The two Long 
Beach teams tied each other in this match. 
The scores and standing of the medal win- 
ners in the important events were as follows: 





UNDERWOOD 
Total 
ree 100 98 94 93 90 475 
OS eS 98 95 95 94 91 473 
eae 96 99 94 90 92 471 
WEROW cccccces 99 98 92 90 92 471 
PE cena sawwsos 95 97 93 92 88 465 
a 99 99 94 88 82 462 
PALMA 
Hofer 75 75 75 225 
Johnson 75 75 74 224 
ern 75 75 74 224 
Wright 75 75 74 224 
SE «kta nwa ceeded <sdweias 75 74 73 222 
DEWAR 
or ere 198 197 395 
Upsnaw ........ 195 194 389 
eee 194 193 387 
PE: a Sesidentaaw 193 193 386 
OS ee ee 193 93 386 
SU 0csavssinwe 196 189 385 
200-YARD MATCH 
NON iis iaidkeseucinwa OO Aisi otk wieeinndok 91 
OO 92 PEE 5 awaveuase nes 91 
Var Withile. ..cccsecs 92 
TYRO 100-YARD MATCH 
neat a Oe 98 8v | eee eee 97 8v 
ee 98 2v EE  sctdbbeovnhees 96 4v 
MEP sédeecvedeuses if i 96 lv 
GRAND AGGREGATE 
Co Se - ge. =e 1,162 
DERG <cccccccccs 1,174 Ps odieeduaenees 1,158 
pS reer 1,168 Bs 0.6300 006460 1,157 


CONNECTICUT STATE RIFLE ASSOCIA- 
TION MATCHES 


By E. E. Cooke, SECRETARY 


THE rifle matches of the Connecticut State 
Rifle Association, scheduled to be held at 
Bridgeport June 17, were changed to East 
Haven State range instead, the great crowds 
attending the matches making the four targets 
at 500 yards at Bridgeport inadequate to 
handle the affair. By reason of the National 
Guard using the range the same day it was 
necessary to shoot the 500-yard match at 600 
yards instead, and a 200-yard match, 20 shots 
standing, was fired in addition to the small- 
bore and pistol match. 

H. M. Webster, secretary of the New Haven 
Post Ofhce Revolver Club, arranged for and 
operated the pistol match. He is intensely 
interested in pistol-shooting and is building up 
a first-class club at the post office in New 
Haven. 

In the 200-yard match, 20 shots standing, 
with the Springfield Army rifle, first place was 
won by C. E. Lyman, of Middlefield, who 
scored 92 out of a possible 100 points; second, 
James S. Stewart, of New Haven, 91; and 
third, Earl Naramore, of Bridgeport, 90. 
There were 25 entries in this match. 

The 600-yard match, two sighters and 10 
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shots for record, was won by W. J. Mealia, 
of Bridgeport, who scored 49 out of a possible 
50 points; second, B. W. Hawley, of Bridge- 
port, 48; and third, Gordon Z. Smith, of 
Stratford, 47. There were 15 entries in this 
match, which was not started until 3.45 p. m., 
as the National Guard was using the range. 


The 200-yard small-bore match, 20 shots, 
was won by Fred Kuhn, of Bridgeport, with a 
score of 99 and 7 V’s; second, Eric Johnson, 
of New Haven, 98 and 12 V’s; and third, 
G. Wilkinson, of Bridgeport, with 97 and 10 
V’s. 

In the pistol match at 20 yards, two best 
targets to count, there were 52 targets shot, 
first place going to A. J. Palmer, of Bridge- 
port, with a score of 168; second, H. M. 
Webster, of New Haven, 163; and third, A. 
W. Warner, of Bridgeport, 158. 

We consider these matches were very suc- 
cessful, and some fine civilian marksmen are 
being developed for the State Civilian Team. 


TRI-STATE DISTRICT RIFLE TOURNA- 
MENT—PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
100 200 


50 
Shooter Yd. Pl. Yd. Pl. Yd. Pl. Agg’t Pl. 


Farris, E. M... 190 2 88 $8 41 8 819 8 
Seth, O. L..... m7 ewe © SOO Cs 
See, Bes... 174 11 61 14 86 7 271 10 


Perkinson, G... 168 13 77 10 


Allen, A. J..... 184 6 87 6 
_ Sere 130 17 76 #11 2° 2s 
Compton, L. B. 163 14 2) a6 cae ae 


Miller, J. E.....197 1 88 2 44 1 829 
Hathaway, S... 187 4 86 7 39 4 312 
eS eS |S lee ices). aes 292 
Layton, D. F.. 178 8 88 4 25 10 291 
Knowles, C. L. 175 10 69 12 30 9 274 
Shoemaker, E.. 173 12 84 8 81 8 288 
Barr, Wm...... 106 19 659 16 es “al coe 


+ ‘<e@es es 5s 8 


Keffer, A. H... 161 16 654 17 

Young, F. D... 163 15 

Canter, O. E... 105 20 79 9 - #4 2%e 
Drake, J. C - 186 6& 87 5&5 838 6 811 


ie 5 
Fraley, Z. E... 188 3 90 1 42 2 320 2 
Manline, J..... ... -- 50 18 ae iw cht. oe 


Bannon plaque for aggregate (In Tri-State Dis- 
trict), Fraley. 

Marting cup for high 50 and 100 yards (In Tri- 
State District), Fraley. 

There were 21 registrations. Five communities 
represented: Hillsboro, Rome, New Boston, Wheelers- 
burg, and Portsmouth. 20 entries at 50 yards, 21 
entries at 100 yards, 11 entries at 200 yards, and 
11 entries for aggregate. Receipts were $31.50—one- 
half returned to contestants. ; 


OKLAHOMA RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
STAGES THIRD ANNUAL 
TOURNAMENT 


THe members of the Oklahoma Rifle Asso- 
ciation staged their Third Annual Shoot on 
the range of the Mistletoe Rifle Club, at 
Okmulgee, June 2, 3 and 4. The first day 
was used to sight in and fire re-entries, the 
second for the four regular State individual 
and team matches, and the third for special 
matches sponsored by the entertaining club. 
The weather was fine, with the exception of a 
rain that spoiled the 600-yard any-rifle match, 
which was the last on the program. The 
Mistletoe officers—A. B. Vincent, Elmer C. 
Croom, and J. W. Houtchin—had the range 
in perfect condition, so that the hundred-odd 
shooting enthusiasts had a wonderful time. 


For the ensuing year the following officers 
were selected: Maj. F. O. McLean, of Ard- 
-more, president; Henry (Chief) Keotah, of 
Oklahoma City, Joe B. Wilson, of Sapulpa, 
and H. H. Cole, of Luther, vice presidents; 


Elmer C. Croom, of Okmulgee, secretary- 
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treasurer. The matches for 1929 were voted 
unanimously to Ardmore. 

A tabulation of the individual and team 
winners is given below. The prizes for teams 
were trophies donated by Oklahoma Bankers’ 
Association, Oklahoma Rifle Association, 
Daily Oklahoman, Remington Arms Co., and 
O. R. A. medals for the individuals. In the 
special matches trophies were offered by 
Okmulgee Times-Democrat, Henry E. Keotah, 
and E. S. Arthur, for the winners, while the 
second and third placers received merchandise 


prizes. 
INDIVIDUAL WINNERS 


Special Ladies’ Pistol Match: 

First, Ruth Holloman, Ardmore 

Second, Mary Engel, Luther 

Third, Mrs. MacWilkins, Okmulgee 
Special S. B. Palma Match: 

First, Harry Wilson, Ardmore 

Second, F. O. 

Third, F. E. Smith, Tulsa 
Dewar Course Championship: 

First, C. Dale Wolfe, 

Second, H. Cheuvront, Ardmore 

Third, Harry E. Brill, Tulsa 
Army-Rifie Championship: 

First, Harry E. Brill, Tulsa 

Second, a Dunlap, Tulsa 

Third, H Jennings, Stillwater 
Target Pistol | Rene we My 

First, L. S. Savage, Luther 

Second, Harry Wilson, Ardmore 

Third, Harry E. Brill, Tulsa 
Police Pistol Championship: 

First, Harry Wilson, Ardmore 

Second, M. C. Engel, Luther 

Third, E. J. Canada, Luther 
All-Around Championship: 

First, Harry E. Brill, Tulsa 

Second, E. J. 

Third, Harlan Cheuvront, Ardmore 
Grand Aggregate Cup: 

Harry E. Brill, Tulsa 


TEAM WINNERS 


Small-Bore Rifle, Tulsa Rifle Club 

Army Rifle, Tulsa Rifie Club 

Target Pistol, Luther Rifle and Pistol Club.. 
Police Pistol, Luther Rifle and Pistol Club 


CONTRIBUTIONS—1928 INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAM FUND 


(Contributions received up to and including July 10) 


Previously acknowledged 
Lawrence Park Rifle —-,. ~ Pa. 
L. E. Ormis, U. S. 8. Hol 
C. P. Dugan, Philippine ol 
Walter Strand, Skagway, Alaska 
T. O. Jackson, Keyser, W. Va. 
ig” Eklind, Anchorage, Alaska 
Matheson, Oriental ae | ae 2 
Ba. s Richter, Greenah, 
Lawrence W. Wright, 53 Park ai 
Jacob Luoma, Marquette, Mich. 
or H. Gruver, Allentown, Pa. 
Clark, Paugasinan, P. I 
oa eS, a eee ait 
c H. Johnson, Upper Darby, Pa. 


DECIDING A TIE 


National Rifle Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: 

I HAVE here a problem for you to de- 
cide. The two scores inclosed are the same 
except for the sighting shots. One range of- 
ficer claims that, under the Creedmoor rule, 
after the shots have been taken in reverse 
order and are the same, you then go back 
and take the sighting shots in reverse order 
at the longest range; and if then the same, 
you take the next longer range and then the 
next. The scores are as follows: 


John Doe, >. 1S. 2%, 2%,3%,.4., 

Oe Biche Se S, 
* 7* 8* O*, 10*, 11*, 12*, 13*, 14*, 15* 
6 GrtniSet & 6) Rt S14 
Total, 75 


150 yards. 


5*, 
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John Doe, 17® yards. S. S. 1*, 2*, 3*, 4*, 
i: Dy ey ep Oy Os 
1*, 3° 9, 10", L1*, 12*, 13%, 14*, 15* 
"S$, BO, S Bp & SS, S'S 
Total, 74 

Doe, 200 yards. 


* 


John S.8,, 2%,27, 34, 
SB, Sy So; 5,5; 8, 
*, 7*, 8*, 9*, 10*, 11*, i2*, 13%, 14*, 15* 
yy hme S SO US UYU 
ae 
Richard Roe,150 yards. S. S. 1*, 2*, 3*, 4*, 
5,5, 5; 5.3, 5; 
5* 6". 7*. Ot, 9, 10%, 11*; 12%, 13*, 14%, 45* 
$s 5, § S Be Ae ie SS, 
Total, 75 
Richard Roe, 175 yards. 


Richard Roe, 200 yards. S. 1°,2°,9*,@, 
D.. B,- By By By 
12%, 13*, 14*, 15* 


> &} & 2 


5*, 6*, 7*, 8*, O*, 10*, 1 
5. 2. & eee: 
Total, 75 


S. 
5, 
1* 
35 


Note that John Doe has both sighting 
shots; at 150 yards are 4’s, at 175 yards, a 
4 and a 5; at 200 yards, a 5 and a 4; while 
Richard Roe has all sighting shots 5’s._ This 
is the Small-Bore Palma, the bull having 
no inside ring and V’s not counting. 

Please let me know which score wins and 
why; also, if possible, give me at least one 
previous match where the score has been 
decided by the sighting shots. Also state if 
the Creedmoor rule does not so decide, or 
if it ever did so state. The writer had be- 
fore the war a small-arms firing manual 
which I think so gave the rule. 

Any previous match that has been de- 
cided under this rule that you can give will 
help settle the question; but we wish you 
to decide which of these scores win. 

Our shoot was a grand success. We had 
95 shooters present at different times. Some 
did not fire all the matches. Our muzzle- 
loading match was a novelty, and we had 
to close it before all who wanted to fire 
could, on account of time. Mr. Nelson, of 
Ontario, is sending you an account of the 
match. 

P. S.—Richard Roe fired on after finishing 
his 15 shots, and got a 5 and went out on 
his 17th shot. John Doe did not fire after 
finishing his score. Richard Roe does not 
wish this to count. 

A. Q. JoHNsON, 
4444 E. 5th St., Long Beach, Calif. 


Jury 3, 1928. 
Mr. A. Q. Johnson, 
4444 E. Fifth Street, 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Dear Mr. Johnson: 

Your undated letter, presenting the matter 
of the tie between John Doe and Richard 
Roe, duly received. You are advised as fol- 
lows: 

The sighting shots have no bearing what- 
ever upon the score and can not be considered 
in determining a tie. The N. R. A. tie rule 
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clearly indicates that a target having a V-ring 
should be used. Only in this way would it be 
possible for the V to be scored and to be used 
to break a tie. Also the N. R. A. rule is in 
part as follows: Paragraph 5, sub-paragraph e: 
“Tf still a tie, the competitors concerned will 
fire single shots at the longest range aatead the 
tie is broken.” 

From the above you will note that the offi- 
cials of your match were in fault in two in- 
stances: first, in failing to provide a target 
with the V-ring; second, in failing to have 
both contestants continue to fire until the tie 
was broken. It can not be said that this match 
was fired under N. R. A. conditions, because 
the target was an improper one. It is, how- 
ever, a fact that both men fired upon similar 
targets, and in that respect the conditions 
were the same and therefore equitable. We 
may therefore eliminate the target from con- 
sideration for the purpose of reaching a de- 
cision, in which case we find ourselves con- 
fronted with the rule quoted above, which 
rule clearly states that the competitors con- 
cerned will fire single shots at the longest 
range until the tie is broken. 

It is noted from your letter that Richard 
Roe continued to fire and went out on his 17th 
shot. He therefore complied with the pro- 
visions of the N. R. A. rule. It is also noted 
that John Doe did not continue to fire, and 
while it is not known whether the fault was 
with John Doe or with the range officer, it is 
a fact that both should be familiar with the 
rule, and the range officer at least should have 
insisted that John Doe comply with the rule. 
Whether Doe was ignorant of the rule, or re- 
fused to continue to shoot, seems to me to be 
of little moment. The fact is, regardless of who 
was at fault, Doe did not continue to shoot, 
and therefore failed to comply with the rule. 
Of course, if Doe refused to continue then 
Roe, who did continue, should be declared the 
winner. Also, it is a fact that Richard Roe 
complied with the rule and continued firing, 
going out on his 17th shot, and, regardless of 
the reason for John Doe’s failure to continue 
as prescribed by the rule, it would seem 
manifestly unfair to penalize Roe, who com- 
plied with the rule, merely because Doe failed 
to do so. 

It is our decision, therefore, that Richard 
Roe is entitled to be considered the winner of 
the match. 

Very truly yours, 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
M. A. REckorp, 
Executive Vice President. 


SCHOOL AND STATE MATCHES AT 
FORT LEWIS 


Don’t forget that August 13 to 16 are the 
dates set for the Rifleman’s School, and 
regional and State matches at Fort Lewis. 
This big shootfest is the same as Camp Perry 
for those who can not go East. Three days’ 
school, four days’ shooting, free ammunition, 
meals, and sleeps for $1 per day. How can 
you miss it? Ask the secretary about it. He 
will give you the works. 

O. T. D. Branpr, 
Sec’y, 7708 Latona Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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OREGON STATE RIFLE ASSOCIATION MATCHES 
—MAY 5 AND 6 


SMALL-BORE TEAM MATCH—19 ENTRIES 
(100. and 200 yards) 


Score 
rer cr eee eee 852 
Oregon-Portland Cement Co. (Roseburg) .... 848 
Klamath Falls Rifle Club ..........-..-5++5 839 
Lapine Rifle Club ...........2.sescecceree 822 
SE CUE ED: 00 6.4 0.4.6 0:0'610:0.0-016-9.0-0'04:0.6-% 812 
ilignsmigine 

*Gold medals. 
HIGH-POWER TEAM MATCH—22 ENTRIES 
(200 and 300 yards, slow and rapid) 

Score 
*Roseburg Pistol and gl DE bucenseneawe 1322 
Portland Rifle Club No. 1 ............---- 1277 
Ss fj eee er ee on 1255 
6 69-4 5,00 606 4008 6640425608 1249 
ee er rere 1243 


* Gold medals. ¢ Silver medals. 
AGGREGATE TEAM MATCH—17 ENTRIES 


(Gold, silver, and bronze medals) 


Score 
re ee CD oe is obs cideees dacepiimes 2107 
Deane Bee Gee WO. 2 . oc cc cce secs: ewes 2085 
SE CE EI 6 aio bi 4 b-6.0°0's 0b 0's 9 bee bees oe 2053 
i PL si cirigise sa seg eos + peo ap 2040 
Sellwood eons aw ods ee wees e 2015 


SMALL-BORE INDIVIDUAL MATCH—100 AND 200 
YARDS—40 ENTRIES 


(One gold, a silver, three bronze medals, and one 
silver, two bronze and tyro medals) 


Score 
NOD iia oars bd ab 6 ate Wibwie 1 os lalelscie® am 147 
EE a rn eee ee ree 145 
SN 5 lacie iit.« «ida mk aa'e <uucaonie’ weak 145 
EE iid. 6 Ate bie ebro Ree CR TUN SS SORES 145 
C. - y oom! a ee Per ere Trt ee Seer Te eee 144 
H. EERE SSR Ae es a oe oe Cone eee mney yee ep 144 
W. ii. eas dicate at oria Sine cores oh GOR oe GR 144 
TS PR ATCT ETE TR ee 144 
a oe a ok ala ik) a Ciena cae aig TI 6 wr 144 
EN Sib 0b dd Wine wie 66:6 we 5006464 84 0 OS 142 


INDIVIDUAL 30-CALIBER MATCH—200 AND 300 
YARDS, SLOW AND RAPID FIRE—32 ENTRIES 

(One gold, a silver, and three bronze medals; also 
one silver, two bronze, and tyro medals) 


Score 
heal ian dau « oenle hie ees 226 
6 ok x are eass ae 3 :rs 9 6 8 ee 224 
ES ir A aio ee Satan betes 5. W ale eammakes 222 
er ea ee 221 
Pe ENP” bo 060-6 00:03 wiaaiee 6c ose ee o's 220 
ei ais clos «Ble isn 6b ain s Awe oe ae 220 
ih fo org Brin hina Wl achaine Sk. Wer as cereale 2 220 
EEE tee Pe ee ee 219 
rere arr 218 
6S so wom bw bces s0cncecctaee ces 216 


INDIVIDUAL AGGREGATE MATCH—22 ENTRIES 


(Gold, silver, and three bronze medals; also one 
silver and two tyro bronze medals) 


Score 
DE TOD et Oe. Se AE 366 
I ID a Sst. sro chan Weel arg witha, bao Wel 365 
NE goo ko sete ee wks 52.5. 200-0 365 
oaks 6a reg 46k aha kcks wad too dea 365 
SE ee ner aes 364 
EN 5 a o's ba pit atg.a0 eR. 0 eau douse 363 
NNN i ods 5 a's 6 Liew Ki TO 359 
6G ics obs hawe weds ncn aean tees 355 
0 I SOs tr et 355 
NON Ads id cia a Sissi bow « eipiace ore 353 


PROSPECTS FOR BANK ROBBING IN 
INDIANA BECOMING LESS 
FAVORABLE 


Ir 1s seldom that an organization of 
bankers takes the initiative in developing 
shooters and equipping them with guns and 
ammunition as has been done in Indiana. 

Meetings in twenty-five counties were held 
during April and May, where representatives 
of the Indiana Bankers’ Association instructed 
vigilantes in the use of firearms. At these 
county meetings teams were selected to at- 
tend the Third Annual Vigilante State Shoot 
to be held at Fort Harrison June 11. 

Forba McDaniel, secretary of the State 
Bankers’ Association, states that interest is 
being displayed in each banking community, 
which will result in the organization of 
many new N. R. A. Clubs in the Hoosier 
State. 
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The Indiana Bankers’ Association has been 
represented at the county meetings by various 
bankers interested primarily in better bank 
protection by developing expert marksmen. 
Much credit for work along this line is due 
a life member of the National Rifle As- 
sociation, LaMonte O’Harra, a vigilante of 
Henry County, and his team mate, C. E. 
Lamb, banker. Both of these men are 
holders of enviable prizes and will participate 
in the State event on June 11, sponsored by 
the bankers’ association. 


PEORIA WANTS MATCHES 


THE following letter from Mr. L. E. Forbes, 
secretary of the Peoria Rifle and Pistol 
Club, 807 Shipman Street, Peoria, Ill., is 
published for the information of all club 
secretaries. These interclub competitions will 
do much to stimulate interest in clubs dur- 
ing the summer months. It is hoped that 
club secretaries with small-bore rifle or pistol 
teams having open dates during the summer 
will get in touch with Mr. Forbes. 


JUNE 4, 1928. 
Mr. C. B. Lister, 
Secretary National Rifle Association, 
Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mk. LISTER: 

The Peoria Rifle and Pistol Club has 
developed a few fairly good shots in both 
rifle and pistol and we would like to get 
some postal matches with clubs around the 
country. We would appreciate it if you 
would either communicate with some club 
that is desirous of securing these matches, or 
let us know who would be the proper party 
to get in touch with to secure them. 

We could put in a team for small-bore 
rifle and a team for any caliber revolver. We 
are just getting started on the outdoor range 
and as yet are unable to say what we can do 
with the high-power rifles, but anticipate 
developing a real team as we have as mem- 
bers of this club some of the best rifle and 
pistol shots in this section of the country. 

Anything you can do to assist us in this 
will be greatly appreciated by the entire club. 

Yours very truly, 
L. E. Forses, Secretary. 


FISHING BOTHER YOU? 


THE following quotation, which is set up 
in capital letters as a closing paragraph to a 
recent issue of the weekly bulletin of the 
Rainier Rifle and Revolver Club, seems to 
be worth reprinting: 


“DON’T FORGET TO TURN OUT NEXT 
SUNDAY. 
YOU’LL NEVER BE A MARKSMAN 
WITH A FISHING ROD. 
GO TO THE MARKET FOR YOUR FISH. 
THEY ARE CHEAPER AND BETTER 
AND ALWAYS BITE.” 


Other clubs secretaries might find it wise 
to have just this little reminder mimeographed 
on one-cent postal cards and sent to club 
members who are inclined to forget the rifle 
range during the summer time. 
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SAVANNAH RIFLE ASSOCIATION CELE- 


.BRATES FIFTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY 


June 5 marked the fifty-third anniversary 
of the Savannah Rifle Association, which was 
observed with an informal and most enjoy- 
able dinner at Bannon Lodge, Thunderbolt, 
Ga. The meeting was a very happy one, 
filled with addresses by prominent spokesmen 
who‘ spoke in brilliant oratorical fashion. 
Frank C. Battey handled the program in his 
role as toastmaster for the evening. 

Mr. H. E. Wilson was the first speaker to 
respond and addressed his audience, using as 
a subject “Our Anniversary.” This gentle- 
man interestingly spoke at length on the con- 
ditions surrounding the holding of a shoot in 
pioneer days of this Association and told of 
the first events that were held at Schuetzen 
Park, later to become Greenwich. 

Next was the keynote address of the eve- 
ning, delivered by Capt. Robt. M. Hitch, 
whose appearance is always looked forward 
to with the keenest of interest. In the ad- 
dress, replete with humor and sound advice 
which the RIFLEMAN regrets can not be re- 
produced here due to lack of space, Capt. 
Hitch responded to the toast “The Riflemen.” 
“The requisites of a good rifleman,” said 
Captain Hitch, “are perseverance, patience, 
co-ordination of mind and muscle, will power, 
self-control and steadiness of nerve—all these, 
I believe, the members of the Rifle Associa- 
tion embody. You constitute a great reserve 
force for the protection of your city, State 
and country.” 

Judge Alex R. MacDonell, the next speaker, 
held the full attention of the guests in the 
delivery of his toast on “Savannah,” touching 
on the early colonial history of the com- 
munity, its participation in conflicts until its 
present period of progress and prosperity. 
Stephen N. Harris in inimitable fashion in his 
subject of humor, “Hits and Misses,” scored 
practically everyone present. Following Mr. 
Harris was Judge Peter W. Meldrim, who 
made an impromptu talk on the needs of pre- 
paredness. Judge Meldrim declared that “the 
power of the state is the power to defend 
itself.” 

Musical selections interspersed the toasts, 
and it was close to midnight when the final 
remarks were delivered. As toastmaster, Mr. 
Battey proposed a silent toast to the late 
Robert C. Fetzer, Jr., long an active member 
of the Association. Attention was also called 
to the fact that Robert Lee Wylly, Jr., the 
most recently elected member of the club, 
represents the fourth generation of riflemen in 
his family. 

The long tables were attractively decorated 
with a profusion of early summer flowers, and 
the dining room of the lodge presented a 
scene of charm and color. 


ANOTHER FIELD DAY AT MERIDEN 

Tue Seventh Annual Field Day of the Nut- 
meg Rifle League, composed of rifle clubs in 
Middlefield, Middle Haddam, Cromwell, New 
Britain, Meriden, Wallingford, Bristol, and 
Farmington, was held Saturday, June 2, on 
the range of the Silver City Gun Club, in 
Meriden, and was a great success. There were 
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pistol, rifle, and trap-shooting matches with 
members from all clubs in the league present. 

In the pistol match, 20 shots at 20 yards, 
there were 38 entries, first place being won 
by J. P. Leonard, of Avon, who scored 171 
out of a possible 200 points; second, Dr. C. J. 
Moore, of Bristol, 169; and third, Aaron 
Holden, of Bristol, with 166 points. 

There were 42 entries in the big-bore match, 
20 shots standing on the international target 
at 100 yards, first prize going to Eric John- 
son, of New Haven, with 120 points; second, 
C. E. Lyman, of Middlefield, who scored 115; 
and third, S. A. Colborne, of Stratford, with 
111 points. 

Trap-shooting, 25 targets at 16 yards, first 
place was won by G. Olsen, of Cromwell, 
breaking 22; second, M. Belkin, of New 
Britain, and Tom Sellew, of Cromwell, tied, 
breaking 19 each. Thirty entries in this 
match. 

The most popular match was the 50-yard 
small-bore match, with a total of 73 entries, 
20 shots prone, any sights. With telescope 
sights first place went to Fred Kuhn, of 
Bridgeport, with a possible score of 200; sec- 
ond, C. S. Neary, Bridgeport, 199; and third, 
W. J. Walker, Bridgeport, 198. Iron sights, 
first, Fred Kuhn, Bridgeport, 199; second, W. 
J. Walker, Bridgeport, 198; and third, Fred 
Werner, Clintonville, who scored 197. 

The Lufbury Rifle Club, of Wallingford, 
handled the 50-yard matches, Silver City Gun 
Club, of Meriden, the trap-shooting, the Com- 
pounce Rifle Club, of Bristol, the pistol 
match, and the 100-yard big-bore match was 
operated by the Middlefield and Cromwell 
Rifle Clubs. 


VIGILANTE METHOD SHORT AND TO 
THE POINT 


WHILE engaged in the act of robbing a 
store in Maynard, Iowa, recently, one Leslie 
Beall was shot and instantly killed by a 
member of the Vigilantes, whose name has 
not been published. When the country at 
large has adopted the methods of these Iowa 
Vigilantes our present crime wave will become 
a thing of the past. The vigilante method is 
short and very much to the point; and it 
leaves “no work for the jury.” 


NOTICE 

READERS of this magazine may have 
noticed in the July issue that Mr. M. B. 
Stevens, of Poughkeepsie, was advertised on 
page 44 as winner of the John Wallace 
Gillies Memorial Trophy Match of the 
Roosevelt Rifle Club. On page 26 a full. and 
authentic report of the match was given 
showing Mr. J. M. Hilborn, of New York, 
as the winner of the bronze trophy and Mr. 
Stevens as winner of the telescope match. 

The Roosevelt Rifle Club wishes to make it 
clear in the minds of the rifle world that 
they ran two separate and distinct matches 
on the same day. 1 

Match A is fired over the International 
Dewar course and under International Dewar 
conditions with iron sights. It is for Match 
A only that the Gorham Bronze Bronco 
Buster Trophy is awarded. 
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While the Roosevelt Rifle Club does not 


.in any way wish to detract from the marvel- 


ous performance of Mr. Stevens—398 x 400 
in Match B with telescope—it wishes to 
correct the impression that Mr. Stevens won 
the bronze trophy. Match B is fired with 
telescope at 50 and 100 yards, and first 
place takes the bronze plaque, but the 
telescope scores are not eligible for the 
bronze trophy. 


LONG BEACH RIFLE-REVOLVER CLUB 
ANNUAL PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIP 


THe most hotly contested championship 
match ever witnessed here was held on the 
Long Beach Rifle and Revolver Club 25-yard 
pistol range on June 23 and 24, in conjunc- 
tion with the Small-Bore Championship Rifle 
Match. First-place winners were awarded 
gold medals, second silver, and third bronze 
with the grand-aggregate winner taking a 
silver cup. Twenty-five of the best pistol 
shots in the West competed in the matches 
with the following scores resulting. The 
rapid-fire match was shot on Standard Ameri- 
can 50-yard pistol targets, while the slow-fire 
matches were shot on N. R. A. 100-yard small- 
bore rifle targets. 

The Grand Aggregate Cup went to Mr. 
Le Roy E. Lyon, of Anaheim, Calif., with a 


score of 288. 
RAPID FIRE 

R. J. Nowka, Los Angeles 
Le Roy E. Lyon, Anaheim 
S. Stone, Los Angeles 

. Bartley, Los Angeles 

. Ward, Los Angeles 

. Payne, Los Angeles 
. Peterson, Los Angeles 
H. Krick, Anaheim 
Breederley, Anaheim 
. Roberts, Long Beach 
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BIG-BORE SLOW FIRE 


. W. Wahrer, Sacramento 
. Ward, Los Angeles 

oy E. Lyon, Anaheim 
Nowka, Los Angeles 
Payne, Los Angeles 
Frank, Pasadena 

. Bartley, Los Angeles 

- McClure, Santa Monica 
. Stone, Los Angeles 
oberts, Long Beach 
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SMALL-BORE SLOW FIRE 


E. Ward, Los Angeles 

- oe my, E. Lyon, Anaheim 
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. Payne, Los Angeles 

. Akers, Anaheim 
Bartley, Los Angeles 

> Wahrer, Sacramento 
L. Peterson, Los Angeles 
Roberts, Long Beach 

ed Cutting, Los Angeles 

W. G. Fergus, Anaheim 
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5. 
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8. 
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JOHN HESSIAN MAKES A RECORD 
SCORE IN ALASKA 


Our old friend John W. Hessian, known 
to every man who has shot the rifle for the 
past thirty years, and winner of probably 
more rifle matches in a greater variety of 
forms of shooting than any other rifleman in 
this country, has added one more feather in 
his cap. John went to Alaska this spring on 
a big-brown-bear hunt, and on the way out he 
stopped off at Fairbanks, Alaska. There 
some enthusiasts enticed him out on the 
local rifle range, and persuaded him to give 
an exhibition of shooting with his hunting 
rifle. The range was 500 yards, hardly one 
at which a big-game hunting rifle performs at 
its best. Nevertheless John fired twenty con- 
secutive shots at that range and obtained the 
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highly creditable score of 197 out of 200, 
with a string of 26 straight bull’s-eyes, a 
score that made all the Alaska sourdoughs sit 
up and take notice. Hessian used his 
Springfield rifle remodeled by Griffin & Howe, 
and equipped with a Zeiss Zielklein 21%- 
power telescope sight with Griffin & Howe 
mounting. The ammunition used was the 
1925 National Match. 


W. W. JOHN 


Lire member of the N. R. A., who resided 
at Balboa, Canal Zone, passed away on 
June 22. 

Hundreds of friends, business and fraternal 
associates, attended the funeral service which 
was held at the Balboa Union Church on 
June 24. The church altar was banked with 
many beautiful floral tributes. 

The N. R. A. and the RIFLEMAN, as well as 
the late Mr. John’s shooting friends in the 
States, mourn the passing of this veteran and 
friend of the shooting game. 


FIFTY-NINTH SCHUETZEN SHOOT AT 
LISBON 


Tue Fifty-ninth Annual Shooting Tourna- 
ment of the Southern New England Rifle 
Association was held Friday and Saturday, 
June 22 and 23, at the German Schuetzen 
range in Lisbon. The following clubs were 
represented at the shoot: German Schuetzen 
Verein, Hartford, Meriden, New Britain. 

The three first prizes went to members of 
the German Schuetzen Verein, while the 
fourth was won by Gustav Schweizer, of 
Union City, N. J. Mr. and Mrs. F. Stebbins, 
of Jewett City, copped the muzzle-rest events 
for their respective sexes. Charles Palmer, of 
Voluntown, had the best offhand score on the 
honor target. 

The committee in charge of general ar- 
rangements had arranged for an enjoyable 
band concert in the afternoon on Saturday 
from 2 to 5, and later dinner was served to 
the out-of-town contestants by members of 
the Ladies’ Rifle Club. 


OUTERS’ CLUB HOLDS BARBECUE 
AND SHOOT 


By FRANK J. Kanrs 


THE Outers’ Club, of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
noted for its hospitality to the shooting 
fraternity, threw a party at the club range, 
tucked away in behind Silver Lake in the 
vicinity of Mount Vernon, on Sunday, June 
17. This club is known as Major Trull’s 
outfit, and when they do anything they do 
it right. 

We personally saw five juicy steaks 3 
inches thick and 16 inches across each way 
by actual measurement. Each steak weighed 
in the neighborhood of 10 pounds. Some 
steaks! All the good things that go with 4 
barbecue were there, including George 
Demeter and a mysterious looking barrel that 
spouted foam, and the contents of which, 
when reduced to a quiescent state, resembled 
an amber fluid which is said to have been 
used by the ancients as a_ beverage, and 
which is known as lager. The younger genera- 
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tion knows nothing about this, but they say 
that the old-timers have pleasant recollec- 
tions. Be that as it may, a good time was 
had by all; and from the standpoint of eats, 
as well as the shooting that preceded and 
followed, the whole affair was a huge success. 

The shooting program included a match 
over the Palma Course, in which 16 started 
and the same number finished. Major Trull 
demonstrated his fitness to do things right by 
coming in a neck in the lead with a very 
pretty score of 223, which, of course, took 
home the bacon. 


There was an Iron Sight Match also, which 
was won by Ed. Smelter, with a score of 92. 
They did not allow sighting shots in this 
match, which accounts for the lowness of the 
scores. Moreover, this match was shot on 


150 yds. 
Maj. 15- 7-V 
Frank 3. ‘Kahrs 
Leo Manville 
W. Kelsey 
Geo. Demeter 
Ed. Smelter 
H. Martin 
©. St. John 
W. B. Lomas 
. F. W. Osgood 
. E. H. Proudman 
. P. Landrock 
. Henry Marsh 
. T. Mullen 
. E. Minnervini 
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the 100-yard International Target, with the 
10-ring size 13/16 inches. 

It was a grand day for shooting, and the 
combination of weather, eats and good shoot- 
ing resulted in a unanimous vote that the day 
was a success, no matter how you look at it. 

To be a guest of the Outers’ Club is to 
be included in the select circle of those who 
have enjoyed genuine hospitality; and he may 
be considered as privileged who is permitted 
to enter the sacred precincts of this rifle- 
man’s Mecca. 

Scores of the Iron Sight Match—10 shots 
at 100 yards: 


Ed. Smelter 
Wm. E. Trull ; 
Paul Landrock Leo Manville 


Following are the scores of the Palma 
Match—15 shots at 150, 175 and 200 yards: 


175 yds. 200 yds. Total 
75-10-V 73- 6-V 223 + 23-V 
73-11-V 74- 222 + 32-V 
74- 6-V 73- 222 + 21-V 
75- 9-V 222 + 30-V 
al 
+ 


Chas. St. John 
Walter Kelsey 


222 25-V 
221 37-V 
220 
220 
219 
218 
213 
212 
210 
206 
202 
201 
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Official Bulletins N. R. A. Outdoor Matches 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 1—TYRO INDIVI- 
DUAL 50-YARD MATCH—JUNE 13, 1928 


72 ENTRIES 


Open to tyros only; 40 shots prone 
at 50 yards, metallic sights. To the winner a 
silver medal; second to tenth, bronze medals; per- 
centage medals to all scoring 360 or better. 


Conditions: 


Name 


. Emil Swatos, Omaha, Nebr. 

. Thelma Carsten, Sacramento Calif. 

8S. F. Benfer, Toledo, Ohio. 

Leslie Homer, Primghar, Iowa .. 

Raymond Frowd, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.. 

. Jerry Gebby, Bellefontaine, Ohio f 

R. A. Durbin, Walnut Grove, Calif. .... 

. Walter E. Smith, Klamath Falls, Oreg..... 

R. H. Davis, Selma, Calif. 

. C. N. Mull, Dayton, Ohio 
. J. S. Burrows, State College, 
. Andrew Nelson, Chanute, Kans. 

3. F. D. Tice, Bellefontaine, Ohio : 
. Herbert D. Smith, Youngstown Ohio 
. Ivan Whiting, Plymouth, Wis. 

. Robt. Berner, Dayton, Ohio 

. Roy H. Anselm, Kansas City, Mo. 

. John Finlay, Chicago, Ml. 

. W. K. Ballough, Daytona Beach, Fila. 
. O. B. Mackan, Klamath Falls, Oreg. 
. R. L. Albrook, Aurora, Iowa 

. Harry C. Kimmel, Casper, Wyo. 

. Francis Fultz, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
. Hatton J. Martin, Monterey, Calif. 

. J. C. Drake, Portsmouth, Ohio 

. Lyman Bevelhymer, Napoleon, Ohio 

. Jas. McVitty, Mt. Vernon, 

. Roy W. Percival, W. Somerville, Mass. 
. L. E. Shaemer, Tappan, N. 

. John Bolly, Wilton Jet., Iowa 

. Jack Frost, Klamath Falls, 

. Al. Day, North Adams, Mass. 

- Robt. Wilder, W. Somerville, Mass. 

. Roy Frank, Napoleon, Ohio. 

. Samuel Mitchel, Casper, Wyo. 

. J. S. Bailey, Morristown, Pa. 

- Louis Christman, Denver, Colo. 

- Robt. Hindman, Colliers, W. Va. 

- Lisle Miller, Twin Bluffs, Wis. 

. R. W. Hatton, Elgin, Ill 


- Gilbert C. Greenway, mee, Conn. 
e 


. J. J. Gerdes, Mt rnon, 

. E. B. Vaile, Mt. Vernon, we 

. Earl G. Evans, Pocatello, Idaho 

- E. L. Alley, Plymouth, Wis. 

- H. J. Welch, Joplin, Mo. 

- Paul B. Hudson, Kittanning, Pa. 
- H. B. Cole, Moline, I 
- L. Leach, Barrington, Tl. 
v2. 3, Richmond, Charleston, W. Va. 
_J. A. Waterhouse, N. Adams, Mass. 
. Geo. L. Kitteberger, Corry, Pa. 

. T. Fitzsimmons, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


. J. Looney, Chanute, Kans. 

. H. W. Funk, Allentown, Pa. 

. Merrill C. Wells, Schenectady N. Y. 
. Chester A. Wills, Nyack, , A 

. Raymond D. Gage, Vineland, N. J. 

. John G. Moore, Norfolk, Nebr. 

. J. Coleman, Galveston, Tex. .. 


TARGETS RETURNED 
. Paul R. Neal, Greenleaf, Kans. 


NOT REPORTED 


. John E. Winegard, Columbiana, Ohio. 
. Henry Dietrich, Napoleon, Ohio. 

. Mac Wilkins, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
. R. J. Burns, St. Marys, Ohio. 

. Gale A. Dawson, Napoleon, Ohio. 

. Sherman Murphy, Chicago, Ill. 

. Wilbur C. Adams, St. Louis, Mo. 

. Fred E. Ennis, Suffern, N. Y. 

. Jos. C. Marshall, Casper, Wyo. 

. Elmer W. Pope, N. Britian, Conn. 
. A. N. Prantz, Seaside, Oreg. 


BULLETIN NO. 2—TYRO INDIVIDUAL 
YARD MATCH—JUNE 13, 1928 


72 ENTRIES 


100- 


Conditions: Open to tyros only; 
at 100 yards; metallic sights. To the winner a 
silver medal; second to tenth, bronze medals; per- 
centage medals to all scoring 260 or better. 


40 shots prone 


Name 


F. D. Tice, Bellefontaine, Ohio 
Thelma Carsten, Sacramento, Calif. 
Emil Swatos, Omaha, Nebr. 

. Jerry Gebby, Bellefontaine, Ohio 
R. A. Durbin, Walnut Grove, Calif. 
J. P. Leonard, Avon, Conn. 

. Sherwin Murphy, Chicago, Ill. 
Robt. Berner, Dayton, Ohio 

N. M. Austin, Seattle, Wash. 

. Albert S. Day, N. Adams, Mass. 

. Raymond G. owd, Mt. Vernon, N. Y..... 
. Roy N. Frank, Napoleon, Ohio 

. L. Wilkins, Norwood, Ohio 

. Kenneth Munroe, Pasadena, Calif. .. 
. Francis Fultz, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
i Hibbard, Hartford, Conn. 

. Hatton Martin, Monterey, Calif. 

. S. F. Benfer, Toledo, Ohio. 

. R. H. Davis, Selma, Calif. 

. R. B. Champlin, Saltsburg, Pa. 

. John J. Gerdes, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
. Merle L. Israelson, Corry, Pa. 

. O. B. Mackan, Klamath Falls, 

. C. H. Partridge, Hartford, Conn. 

. Gertrude Mercer, Upper Darby, 

. J. C. Drake, Portsmouth, Ohio 

. Robt. Hindman, Colliers, W. Va. .. 


PORAV ESE MY 


. Herbert D. Smith, Youngstown, Ohio 
. Harry C. Kimmel, Casper, Wyo. 
. Jas. McVitty, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
. John Bolly, Wilton Ject., Iowa 
. J. 8. Burrows, State College, Pa. 
G. ©. Prime, Hartford, Conn, 

. B. Bevelbymen, Napoleon, 

. K. Prime, Hartford, Conn. 

. N. Mull, Dayton, Ohio 

. S. Bailey, Norristown, . 

. G. Chabot, Hartford, Conn. 
‘ . B. Matcher, Hartford, Conn. 
. Lisle Miller, Twin Bluffs, Wis. 
. John M. Limpach, Solon Springs, Wis. 
. Merrill C. Wells, Schenectady, N. Y 
. Ernest B. Vaile, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
. Herman J. Welch, Joplin, Mo. 
. Earl G. Evans, Pocatello, Idaho 
. Samuel F. Mitchell, Casper, Wyo. 
. R. L. Albrook, Aurora, Iowa 
. H. B. Cole, Moline, Ii. 
. E. L. Alley, Plymouth, Wis. 
. H. C. Stone, Hartford, Conn. 
. M. C. Talcott, Avon, Conn. 
. Lawrence Leach, Barrington, Ill. 
. Jno. A. Matthews, N. Adams, Mass. 
. E. W. Rupenthal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
. J. C. Beacon, Hartford, Conn. 
. Park C. Boyd, Hartford, Conn, 
. Raymond D. Gage, Vineland, N. J. 
. H. W. Funk, Allentown, Pa. 


DISQUALIFIED 
(Used telescopic sight) 


. H. H. Claflin, Hartford Conn. 


DID NOT FINISH 
. Ivan Whiting, Plymouth, Wis. 


NOT REPORTED 


. Fred E. Ennis, Suffern, N. Y. 
. Jas. C. Marshall, Casper, Wyo. 
. Elmer W. Pope, N. Britain, 
. A. N. Prouty, Seaside, Oreg. 
. John E. Winegard, Columbiana, Ohio. 
. Henry Dietrich, Napoleon, Ohio. 

. Gale A. Dawson, Napoleon, Ohio. 

. Geo. B. Saule, Seattle, Wash. 

. Mac Filkins, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

. R. F. Burns, St. Marys, Ohio. 

. Wilbur C. Adams, St. Louis, Mo. 

. Walter E. Smith, Klamath Falls, 


Conn. 


Oreg. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 3—50-YARD SMALL- 
BORé SPRING CHAMPIONSHIP—JUNE 
13, 1928 


107 ENTRIES 


Conditions: Open to all. 
yards, any sights. To the winner a gold medal; 
a silver medal to the high competitor using iron 
sights; nine bronze medals to the remaining highest 
competitors; and in addition, three tyro medals, 


40 shots prone at 50 


Name 


. Walter Kelsey, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala. 
. Arthur S. Dempsie, Seaside, Oreg. 
. Frank Rogers, New Haven, Conn. 
H. H. Jacobs, Dayton, Ohio 
Leon Dezert, Pasadena, Calif. 
C. 8S. Landis, Wilmington, Del. 
. Jas. Stewart, New Haven, Conn. 
. D. C. Mercer, Upper Darby, Pa. 
. Frank D. Wheeler, Chicago, Il. 
. Claude Brong, Allentown, Pa. 
. H. W. T. Ross, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
. Jerry Gebby, Bellefontaine, NG ds ass Q 
. P. A. Shepherd, N. Plainfield, N. J. 
. D. L, Trubee, Dayton, Ohio 
. Alfred Friedrich, Ames, Iowa 
. H. G. Keene, W. Medford, Mass. 
. Roy Hoff, Huntington Park, Calif. 
. F. Johansen, Joliet, Il. 
. H. R. Coleman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Arthur N. Abbott, Seaside, 
E. D. Mattison, Aurora, Iowa 
. H. J. Gussman, New Haven, Conn. 
. Dale D. Arnold, Mansfield, Ohio 
. H. H. Chedester, Hundred, W. Va. 
. Kovell Page, Hamden, Conn. 
. R. L. Skeen, Lakewood, Ohio 
. Edson Klinkel, Toledo, Ohio 
. Lt. R. N. Hill, Jacksonville, 
. Frank L. Yoran, Tarrytown, 
. Vere Homer, Primghar, Iowa 
. Chas. V. Smith, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
. Jesse Marleaus, Los Angeles, Calif. 
. L. P. Clubine, Aurora, Iowa 
. A. P. Danforth, Boston, Mass. 
. Wm. Larsen, Perth Amboy, 
. Glenn Stotts, Portland, @reg. 
7 e 4 Woolshlager, Castorland, N. Y. 
. J. J. Palme, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
. Wm. E. Trull, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
. Edward Kent, Dayton, Ohio 
2. H. J. Johannsen, Chicago, 
. Axel Sidenblad, Morris, Minn. 
. G. A. Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio 
. 8. F. Benfer, Toledo, Ohio 
. Chas. E. Scofield, Ortonville, _— 
. N. Sterret, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
. W. 8. Gibbons, Melrose, ‘Mass. 
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. Gertrude G. Mercer, Upper Darby, Pa. . George Bemvie, Hatch, N. Mex. 5. H. J. Gussman, 14. 
. W. H. Tillman, Erie, Pa. . Roy J. Hoff, Huntington Park, Calif. New Haven, Conn. 15. 
2. Roy A. Loder, Erie, Pa. . Harry Morrell, New Haven, Conn. . Arthur U. Abbott, 16. 
. Ellis Lea, Lyndon, Ky. . Arthur Dempsie, Seaside, Oreg. Seaside, Oreg. 17. 
. Robt. B. Hindman, Colliers, W. Va. . Geo. A. Lindgren, Lyons, IIl. . Arthur Dempsie, 18. 
. M. J. Hickman, Urbana, Ohio 3. J. K. Thamm, Bradford, Pa. Seaside, Oreg. 19. 
3. Leslie Kammerer, Chicago, Ill. . Warren C. Tara, Carmel, Calif. . Glenn Stotts, 
. Helen C. Hussner, Appleton, Wis. . Percy Kittredge, North Adams, Portland, Oreg. 
. L. E. Klein, Massillon, Ohio . Chas. V. Smith, Beaver Falls, Pa. . Dale D. Arnold, 
59. W. G. Jones, Jacksonville, . Frank D. Wheeler, Chicago, II. Mansfield, Uhio 90. 
. T. D. Tice, Bellefontaine, Ohio . J. F. Woolshlager, Castorland, N. Y. . Vere Homer, 21 
31. Hugh H. Rite, Tulsa, Okla . W. H. Tillman, Erie, Pa. Primghar, lowa 22. 
. J. H. Perozzi, San Luis Obispo, Calif. . C. M. Feil, Massillon, Ohio . Edson Klinkel, 23. 
3. Carl A. Du Nah, Pasedena, Calif. . Roy A. Loder, Erie, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 24, 
. Jack Frost, Klamath Falls, Oreg. . A. P. Danforth, Boston, Mass.. . Wm. E. Trull, 25. 
. Russell Minnerly, Tarrytown, N. Y. 3. W. S. Gibbons, Melrose, Mass. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 26. 
5. H. Marvell, New Haven, Conn. . Norman Sterrel, Beaver Falls, 3. Woodfin Jones, 27. 
. Warren Tarr, Carmel, Calif. . Harry C. Kimmell, Casper, Wyo. Jacksonville, Fla. 28. 
. Roy B. Miller, Toledo, Ohio . H. F. Johannsen, Chicago, Iil. . Chas. E. Scotield, 29. 
. C, M. Feil, Massillon, Ohio . Gertrude Mercer, Upper Darby, Pa. Ortonville, Minn. 
. Wm. L. Stephens, Jr., Moore, Pa. . Robert Hindman, Colliers, W. Va. . Wm. L, Stephens, Jr., 
. G. Westinghouse, Santa Barbara, Calif. . L. E. Klein, Massillon, Ohio Moore, Pa. 
. H. D. Smith, Youngstown, Ohio ..-..... . Ivan Whiting, Plymouth, Wis. . . Axel G. Sidenblad, OF! 
3. W. H. Thompson, Santa Barbara, Calif. és . Herbert D. Smith, Youngstown, Oe vas. 4 Morris, Minn. 
. Earl L. Melson, Seattle, Wash. . Lt. G._B. Davidson, Lebanon, . G. A. Hughes, 
"J. K. Thamm, Bradford, Conn. 3. Leslie Kammerer, Chicago, IIl. Youngstown, Ohio 
. R. Dunlap, Sapulpa, Okla . Earl L. Nelson, Seattle, Wash. . Carl A. Du Nah, 
. G. A. Lindgren, Lyons, a. . . Rupert L. Keith, Lansing, Mich. Pasadena, Calif. C 
. Ellis Smithiey, Miami, Okla. . Hugh H. Rife, Tulsa, Okla. . J. F. Woolshlager, 200 
’ H. C. Kimmel, Casper, Wyo. . S. F._Benfer, Toledo, Ohio Castorland, N. Y. 
’ H. B. Cole, Moline, Iii. . Roy B. Miller, Toledo, Ohio . G. Westinghouse, a. 
| M. L. Israelson, Corry, . Frank L. Yoran, Tarrytown, N. Y. Santa Barbara, Calif. v 
. E. M. Kidder, Ayer, Mass. . Richard Dunlop, Sapulpa, Okla. . W. H. Tillman, 
. Ivan Whiting, Plymouth, Wis. . Fred Johansen, Joliet, Il. . . Erie, Pa. 
. Dick H. Roberts, Miami, Okla. . J. H. Perozzi, San Luis Obispo, Calif. Roy A. Loder, 1. 
. F. D. Hickok, Bradford, Pa. . H. B. Cole, Moline, Ill. Erie, Pa. 2. 
3. G. B. Davidson, Lebanon, Va. . Geo. P. Moseley, Llanerch, Pa. . Harry Morrell, 3. 
. &. H. Harris, Santa Cruz, Calif. - Geo. L. Kitteberger, Corry, Pa. . New Haven, Conn. 4. 
. E. E. Sellers, Adamsville, Ala. . Earl H. Harris, Santa Cruz, Calif. . Fred Johansen, 5. 
. Geo. P. Moseley, Llanerch, Pa. . E, M. Kidder, Ayer, Mass. Joliet, Ill. 6. 
. F. O. Wheeler, Hicksville, L. L., . Ernest E. Sellers, Adamsville, . Warren C. Tarr, 7. 
. Edward Johnson, Galveston, Tex. . M. Hart, Galveston, Tex. Carmel, Calif. 8. 
. Harvey Chism, Denver, Colo. . Harvey Chism, Denver, Colo. . Gertrude Mercer, 9. 
Upper Darby, Pa. 10. 
DISQUALIFIED DISQUALIFIED K. Thamm, - 
(Certificate not returned.) (Certificate not returned) Bradford, Po 13. 
3. C. Willard White, Covina, Calif. . Dr. Carl W. Wahrer, Sacramento, Calif. Toledo, Ohio 14. 
2. C. Willard White, Covina, Calif. . L. », Klein, — — 
ee DID NOT SHOOT, TARGETS RETURNED . Hugh Rife. = 
94. B. W. Schlagheck, Kings Mills, Ohio. F Tulsa, Okla. * 
95. Paul Russell, Tarrytown,  # . Ellis Smithley, Miami, Okla. . F. D. Hickok, 20° 
96. Carl 8. Mundy, Toledo, Ohio. . Dick H. Roberts, Miami, Okla. Bradford, Pa. OL, 
97. Geo. O. Boyd, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. . B. J. Oschner, Duranzo, Colo. . Harry C. Kimmel, 99, 
98. Wilbur Adams, St. Louis, Mo. Casper, Wyo. . 23, 
99. Chas. Stockman, Bedford, Ohio. NOT REPORTED 3. Herbert D. Smith, 24, 
100. Chief H. E. Keotah, Okla. City, Okla. . Youngstown, Ohio a= 
101. O. RK. Homer, Primghar, Iowa. . Dr. J. C. Root, Akron, Ohio. . J. H. Perozzi, 26 
102. Dr. J. C. Root, Akron, Ohio. . O. R. Homer, ‘eo: Iowa. San Luis Obispo, Culif. 27 
108. John S. Finlay, Chieago, Il. . Chief H. Keotah, Okla. City, Okla. ’ B. Miller, 28, 
104. Dr. Carl Wahrer, Sacramento, Calif. . Koswell L. Skeen, Lakewood, Ohio. Perth Amboy, N. J. 29. 
105. Elmer C. Croom, Okmulgee, 4 . M. R. Coleman, Pittsburgh, Pa. . Robert B. Hindman, 30. 
106. A. J. Johnson, Long Beach, Calif. . Emil Nowitzke, Lansing, Mich. Colliers, W. Va. 31. 
107. A. J. Dickerson, Akron, Ohio. . Lt. R. N. Hill, Jacksonville, Fla. . Richard Dunlop, 39. 
. Elmer C. Croom, Okmulgee, Okla. Sapulpa, Okla. 33, 
‘ hg > ae _— - . H. B. Cole, 34 
. Wilbur C. Adams, 4 is, Mo. i : 
OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 4—100-YARD SMALL- ‘ Carl 5. Mundy, Toledo, Ohio. ag aging ee 35. 
BUR& S’nING CHAMPIONSHIP—JUNE . Paul Russell, Tarrytown, N. Y. * a. Ce ; 36. 
18, 1928 . A. J. Dickerson, Akron, Ohio. . Geo. P. Moseley, 4 
99 ENTRIES . B. W. Schlagheck, Kings Mills, Ohio. Lianerch, Pa. 39. 
40. 
ge eng a ¥ all. 40 shots poe = ge DID NOT FINISH 41. 
yards, any sights. To the winner a gold medal, 4 OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 5—N. R. A. SMALL- . 
sitver medal to the high competitor using iron BORE SPRING CHAMPIONSHIP—-AN - Roswell L. Skeen, Lakewood, Ohio. 
sights; nine bronze medals to the someining highest AGGREGATE—JUNE 18, 1928 , dos SS aS =. Calif 
: - - “9 rae mg . 3 a 4 , 
competitors; and in addition, three tyro m ls ik enti ’ Ellis K. Smithley, Miami, Okla. 42. 
gr Conditions: Open to all. Se de in the 50 ” 
: wns: ipen 5 Ores made in e l- NOT REPORTED 
. 7 [agen oh nigel Yard and 100-Yard Spring Championship matches .- 1 5 6 po gt 
3. Fb, “ice, Bellefontaine, “Ohi rng py yg ye BS SS Nt ‘s 
= Cleade Brong, Allentown, Ps. high competitor using iron sights; 9 bronze medals . a | + > Soe — ony. Okla. 45, 
6. Frank Kogers, New Haven, Conn. + on yey tA competitors; and in ae Cc eae sons ‘Okla 46. 
7. ae fhe ee —— _ —— ee . Earl G. Evans, Pocatello, Idaho. — 4 
8. Wm. Stephens, Jr., Moore, Pa. “i ; é - si Fy . 
Fo, a Name sovd. sooya. Total 34 Set, Joweph Smith By" Ontario, N. ¥. 
. Walter Kelsey, Tarrytown, N. Y. 1. T. K. Lee, . Robert Mill Venice Calif r BL 
. Harry Rose, Santa Barbara, Calif. Birmingham, Ala. 399 798 64° W. M. Hire. Castalia, Ohio 3 
. P. A. Shepherd, N. Plainfield, N. J. 2. Jerry Gebby, P . : i = 
3. ———. a Fila. ‘ | aor ogy i a 400 
. enn Stotts, Portland, Oreg. ° aude R. Brong, F 4 E ee 
. H. H. Jacobs, Dayton, Ohio Allentown, Pa. 398 . Far ante be ike ae 55. 
. Wm. Larsen, Perth Amboy, N. J. 4. Leon Dezert, . 
. A. R. Friedrich, Ames, lowa Pasadena, Calif. 397 29 ENTRIES 
. H. J. Gussman, New Haven, Conn. 5. Frank Rogers, OF 
. C. S. Landis, Wilmington, Del. New Haven, Conn. 396 Conditions: Open to all. 20 shots standing, 20 
. Wm. E. Trull, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 6. Walter Kelsey, kneeling and 20 prone at 100 yards, metallic sights. 
. E. D. Mattison, Aurora, Iowa Tarrytown, N. Y. ........ 393 To the winner a gold medal; second to tenth, bronze 
. Carl A. Du Nah, Pasadena, . 7. James S. —_ * medals. 
3. Lt. Chas. E. Scofield, Ortonville, Minn... 394 rh, 
. Dale Arnold, Mansfield, Oh # 8. : a Name Score Se 
. Howard Keene, West Medfo Mass. aie anta Barbara, ae 393 Dr. Carl W. “ee 542 = 
: Geo. Westinghouse, — Barbara, Calif... 9. H. H. Jacobs, 5 pg fn Bangg mee = > ga ome an, 
- Donald C. Mercer, per Darby, Pa. Dayton, Ohio 392 . B. J. Osclnes, Durango, Colo. = 
. Vere Homer, 1 es og Iowa 10. Paul A. Shepherd, . Lt. G. B. Davidson, Lebanon, Va. 


. Edson Klinkel, Toledo, ‘Ohio .. 

. F. D. Hickok, Bradford, Pa. 

. L. P. Clubine, Aurora, Iowa 

. N. M. Austin, Seattle, Wash. 

. Jesse Marleaus, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Plainfield, N. J. 392 
. C. S. Landis, 

Wilmington, Del. 390 
- Donald D. Mercer, vers Homer, Primghar, Iowa 
: Upper Darby, Pa. 388 Clubine, Aurora, Iowa 
. A. U. Abbott, Seaside, Oreg. T. D. Tice, Waiter Anderson, Gearhart, Oreg. 
. Joseph Palme, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Bellefontaine, Ohio 399 . Edson Klinkel, Toledo, Ohio 
. G. A. Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio . Howard Keene, . W. H. Tillman, Erie, Pa. 
. Axel Sidenblad, Morris, Minn. W. Medford, Mass. 389 13. Frank D. Wheeler, Chicago, Ill. 


Roy A. Loder, Erie, Pa. 
Percy F. Kittredge, North Adams, 
A. K. Friedrich, Ames, Iowa 


~- 
wo 


a. 
2 
3 
a 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


~ 
- 2 





August, 1928 


. Warren C. Tarr, Carmel, 

_S. F. Benfer, Toledo, Ohio 

_E. M. Kidder, Ayer, Mass. 

. Geo. A. Lindgren, Lyons, 

. Leslie Homer, Primghar, Iowa 

_ J. A. Brown, Los Angeles, Calif. 


NOT REPORTED 


. John Burley, Cameron, W. Va. 
21, Roswell L. Skeen, Lakewood, Ohio. 
. Chief H. E. Keotah, Okla. City, Okla. 
3. Eric McGee Newcomb, Edgewood, Md. 
._T. T. McClure, Monica, Calif. 
. Max Wagner, Minneapolis, Minn. 
. Claude R. Brong, Allentown, Pa. 
. James Fred Engert, Herkimer, N. Y. 
._ Lt. Paul Shepherd, N. Plainfield, N. J. 
. Lisle Miller, Twin Bluffs, Wis. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 7—200-YARD OFF- 
HAND—JUNE 20, 1928 


55 ENTRIES 


Conditions: Open to all, 20 
200 yards. Target A, any sights. 
a gold medal, second to tenth bronze 
tyro medals in addition. 


shots offhand at 
To the winner, 
medals; 3 


Name 


. Orlen Royce, Seaside, Oreg. 
. Richard Thrussel, Billings, . 
Oo. T. D. Brandt, Seattle, Wash. 
H. M. Markley, Morgantown, W. Va. 
ae Johansen, Joliet, 

P Plummer, Landor, 1 
y Ea McDiarmid, Seattle, Wash. 
. Ed. F. Maurer, Wilton Jct., Iowa 
. George G. Wolfon, Ft. Hancock, N. J. 
. R. Zekebryst, Seattle, Wash. 
. J. H. Perozzi, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
. Vernon Haroldson, Seattle, Wash. 
. Earl L. Nelson, Seattle, Wash. 
. Chester A. Dovitz, Toledo, Ohio 
. Jos. S. Stewart, New Haven, Conn. 
. Earl A. Dillon, San Antonio, Tex. 
. Dave Tipple, Galveston, Tex. 
. Hatton J. Martin, Monterey, 
. Lisle Miller, Twin Bluffs, Wis. 
. C. H. Collins, San Antonio, Tex. 
. Bert E. Cooper, San Antonio, Tex. 
. Herbert R. Brunton, Walden, Mass. 
. Bruce Hart, Galveston, Tex. 
. E. N. Kidder, Ayer, Mass. 
. J. Neff, College Station, Tex. 
. A. F. Marvin, Seattle, Wash. 
. Ralph V. Strauss, West Point, 
. Leo Masterson, Wilton Jct., Iowa 
. Ernest E. Sellers, Adamsville, Ala. 
. Martin Larson, So. Minneapolis, 
. B. F. Thompson, San Antonio, Tex. 
. Edgar W. Davis, Cambridge, Mass. 
. John Airn, Minneapolis, Minn. 
. Albert Borlo, Minneapolis, Minn. 
. Ingmar Mindo, Minneapolis, Minn. 
. John Bruhoim, Minneapolis, Minn. 
. V. A. Woodring, Chanute, Kans. 
. John Bolly, Wilton Jct., Iowa 
. David 8. Perry, Ithaca, N. Y. 
. Kaspar Alstead, Minneapolis, 
. Kenneth W. Wright, Chanute, 


Mian... ..+ 


Kans. 


DID NOT SHOOT, SCORE SHEET RETURNED 


. B. J. Oschiser, Durango, Colo. 
3. Earl G. Evans, Pocatello, Idaho. 


NOT REPORTED 


. William B. Pope, Waterbury, Conn. 
5. Clifford W. Jones, Detroit, Mich. 

. Emil J. Koby, Ft. Adams, R. I. 
7. Alvin R. Bodenschatz, San Jose, 

. Lt. G. B. Davidson, Lebanon, Va. 

. A. G. Wetz, Monterey, Calif. 

. James R. Doyne, Oakland, Calif. 

. Carl 8S. Mundy, Toledo, Ohio. 

. John 8. Finlay, Chicago, Til. 

. Walter L. Seamans, Casper, Wyo. 

. Jas. Fred Engert, Herkimer, N.Y 

- E. M. Hoskinson, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Calif. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 8—KRAG-RUSSIAN 


MATCH—JUNE 18, 1928 
41 ENTRIES 


Conditions: Open to all. 10 shots standing, 10 
sitting or kneeling, and 10 prone, all slow-fire at 
200 yards. Target A, any arm except match rifles, 
any sights. To the winner, a gold medal, second 
to tenth bronze medals. 


= 


“4 


. xk. @. 
. a 
. Carl A. Du Nah, Pasadena, 
. W. H. Delbruegge, Bend, Oreg. 
. oo &. 
. E. M. Kidder, 
. E. F. Maurer, Wilton Jct., 

. Alvin R. Bodenschatz, San Jose, Calif. 

. Dudley S. 

. Charles M. Stockman, Bedford, Ohio 

. Geo. J. Wiedmaier, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
22. John Oien, 

3. Kenneth W. Wright, Chanute, 
. Martin Larson, Minneapolis, 


_ 
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Name Score 


Earl Naramore, Bridgeport, Conn. 
W. P. Plummer, Lander, Wyo. 

Axel G. Sidenblad, Morris, Minn. 
Albert Borlo, Minneapolis, Minn. 


. Ingomar Mindo, Minneapolis, Minn. 
. James S. Stewart, New Haven, Conn. 


Lee W. Siegel, Elgin, Ill. 


. Lisle Miller, Twin Bluffs, Wis. 
. Bert E. Cooper, San Antonio, Tex. 


A. K. Friedrich, Ames, Iowa 
Anderson, Chicago, [Il. 
Thompson, San Antonio, Tex. 
Calif. 
Fauntleroy, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 1 
Ayer, Mass. 


Seymour, Oak Park, IIl. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kans. 


Minn. 


5. V. A. Woodring, Chanute, Kans. 


26. G. F. 


Glasgow, Chicago, Ill. 


27. John S. Finlay, Chicago, Ill. 


28. L. Nelson Masterson, Wilton Jct., 


Iowa 


29. Kasper Alstead, Minneapolis, Minn. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


. John Bruheim, Minneapolis, 
. Paul R. Neal, 
2. Andrew Nelson, 
. J. J. Shepherd, Rochester, Pa. 


Minn. 
Greenleaf, Kans. 
Chanute, Kans. 


DID NOT SHOOT, SCORE SHEET RETURNED 


. B. J. Oschiser, Durango, Colorado. 


NOT REPORTED 


W. H. Damon, Chicago, Ill. 

Roy H. Anselm, Kansas City, Mo. 
E. L. Boehme, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Elmer C. Croom, Okmulgee, Okla. 
Dr. Carl W. Wahrer, Sacramento, Calif. 
Lt. G. B. Davidson, Lebanon, Wis. 

T. T. McClure, Santa Monica, Calif. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 9—TYRO SLOW-FIRE 


~) 


3 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8. 
9 


Conditions: 
slow-fire at 
medal; 


PISTOL MATCH—JUNE 18, 1928 
48 ENTRIES 


40 shots 
silver 


Open to pistol tyros only. 
25 yards. To the winner, a 
second to tenth, bronze medals. 


O. D. Cox, Dante, Va. 


396 
H. D. Fashbaugh, Monroe, q 


. Earl Roberts, Long Beach, Calif. 


Dr. R. T. Stotler, Allentown, Pa. 
Carl J. Barry Elgin, Ill. 
C. 8. Landis, Wilmington, Del. 


. Philip P. Quayle, Kings Mills, Ohio 


Edson Klinkel, Toledo, Ohio 


. Glenn H. McClellan, Buffalo, N. Y. 
. Frank Bridgeland, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
. E. Naramore, Bridgeport, Conn. 

2. Hatton J. 


Martin, Monterey, Calif. 


3. Hollis Harrison, Beverly, Mass. 


. George W. we 
. Ernest R. Snider, Kings Mills, Ohio 


Martin, Essex Co., 


6. J. M. Standish, Seattle, Wash. 


. Roy B. Miller, Toledo, Ohio 
. C. E. Sayre, Norfolk, 
. C. E. 


Nebr. 
Fauntlerey, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


20. Daniel F. Cain, Buffalo, N. Y. 
21. Claude R. Brong, Allentown, Pa. 


22. Clyde T. Ervin, 


Kings Mills, Ohio 


23. V. A. Woodring, Chanute, Kans. 


. Renny Nichols, 
25. Melville McBride, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Monroe, Mich. 


26. Herbert D. Smith, Youngstown, Ohio 
27. W. H. Debruegge, Bend, Oreg. 


28. Ellis Lea, 
. Robert ° 
. Earl L. Nelson, Seattle, Wash. 
. Samuel F. 
2. Robert W. 


Lyndon, Ky. 
Stahrr, Buffalo, 

Mitchell, Casper, Wyo. 
Norton, Lyndon, Ky. 


3. Carl A. Du Nah, Pasadena, Calif. 


. Paul R. Neal, 
. Walter H. Grinnel, 


. Robert G. Martin, 
. E. D. Mattison, 
. Merrill C. Wells, Schenectady, N. Y. 
. Elmer E. Bliss, 
. Kenneth H. Munroe, Pasadena, Calif. 


Beverly Hills, Calif.... 


Aurora, Iowa 


Gill, Colo. 


DID NOT FIRE, SCORE SHEET RETURNED 


Greenleaf, Kans. 
Danners, Mass. 


NOT REPORTED 


. 8. M. Martin, Ashland, Ohio. 


. John E. 
. 8S. PF. Benfer, Toledo, Ohio. 
oe 2. GS 


Winegood, Columbiana, Ohio. 


Root, Akron, Ohio. 


. Oscar H. Klein, New York City. 


)> a 


Metz, Monterey, Calif. 


. L. 8. Saunders, Wellton, Ariz. 


. &. W. 


Lewallen, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN NO. 10—IND. SLOW-FIRE 


Conditions: 
yards, 
tenth, 


ea en 
CBVIAGCE GSN ROODNIAGRwWNH 


ho 


rons 
m Coe 


32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39, 


OFFICIAL 


25 


. M. E. 
. Geo. W. 
. G. Buchanan, Los Angeles, Calif. 
. Carl J. > 

a> me 
eS 3 
. Kenneth Wright, Chanute, 
. Renny Nichols, Buffalo, N 
. Jim Barlow, Halstead, Kans. 
. C. 8. Landis, 
. Daniel F. 
. oO. L. 
6. R. Z. Kirkpatrick, Balboa Heights, 
. Andrew Nelson, Chanute, Kans. 

. Glenn H. McClellan, 
. Albert L. Lane, Ft. Hancock, N. J. 
. J. Neff, College Station, Tex. 


Conditions: 


PISTOL MATCH—JUNE 20, 1928 
39 ENTRIES 


Open to all. 40 shots slow-fire at 50 
To the winner a silver medal; second to 
bronze medals. 


Name 


Lt. G. B. Davidson, Lebanon, Va. 
J. E. Davis, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Geo. A. Marshall, Portland, Oreg. 
Carl N. Wahrer, Sacramento, Calif. 
I. P. Clubine, Aurora, Iowa 
Chester A. Darity, Toledo, Ohio 

C. E. Ward, Los Angeles, Calif. 
J. A. Bartley, Los Angeles, Calif. 
H. D. Fashbaugh, Monroe, Mich. 
R. J. Nawka, Los Angeles, Calif. 


. Ezra 8S. Carpenter, Owls Head, N. Y. 


G. A. Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio 
P. A. Shepherd, N. Plainfield, N. J. 
Engel, Luther, Okla. 


Martin, Essex Co., 


Barry, Elgin, 
Perozzi, San Luis Obispo, Calif..... 
Standish, Seattle, Wash. 
Kans. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Cain, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Peterson, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cc. Z. é 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


DISQUALIFIED 
(Shot at 25 yards) 


Sgt. Joseph Smith, W. Ontario, N. Y. 


UNABLE TO FIRE, SCORE SHEET RETURNED 
Robert Stahrr, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NOT REPORTED 


Oscar H. Klein, New York, N. Y. 
Frank Bridgeland, St. Petersburg, 
S. 8. Stone, Los Angeles, Calif. 

W. L. Darling, Boston, Mass. 

M. Ferguson, Los Angeles, Calif. 
R. 8. Marshall, Lima, Ohio. 

Dr. J. C. Root, Akron, Ohio, 


Fla. 


BULLETIN NO. 11—TIMED-FIRE 
MATCH—JUNE 20, 1928 


34 ENTRIES 


PISTOL 


40 shots timed-fire at 
a silver medal; second 


Open to all. 


yards. To the winner, 


to tenth, bronze medals. 


. Kenneth Wright, Chanute, 
. Geo 

» o& & 
‘ og R. Brunton, Walden, Mass. 
, a @ 
. R. Z. Kirkpatrick, Balboa Heights, C. Z... 
. Edgar W. 
. R. 8S. Shepherd, N. Plainfield, N. J. 
. Glenn H. McClellan, Buffalo, N. Y. 
. Daniel F. Cain, Buffalo, 
. H..D. Fashbaugh, Monroe, Mich. 


SHR OOCBNIACEONe 


Name 
Carl A. Wahrer, Sacramento, Calif. 


. O. D. Cox, Dante, Va. 


Cc. E. Ward, Los Angeles, Calif. 
J. A. Bartley, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lt. G. B. Davidson, Lebanon, Va. 
R. J. Norka, Los Angeles, Calif. 
G. Buchanan, Los Angeles, Calif. 
J. E. Davis, Los Angeles, Calif. 
G. A. Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio 
A. E. Hertzler, Halstead, Kans. 
Kans. 
A. Marshall, Portland, Oreg. 
Peterson, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Engel, Luther, Okla. 


Davis, Cambridge, Mass. 


Me Es 


22. Jim Barlow, Halstead, Kans. 
3. Andrew Nelson, Chanute, 
24. J. Neff, College Station, 


. Robert ‘Stahrr, 


Buffalo, N. 


f » 2 
. Howard G. Keene, West Medford, Mass. 


. J. H. Perozzi, 
. Albert L. Lane, Fort Hancock, N. J. 


. Sgt. Joseph Smith, Ft. 


W. 8. Gibbons, Melrose, Mass. 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


DISQUALIFIED 
(Fired at 15 yards) 


Ontaria, N. Y. 


NOT REPORTED 


. J. M. Standish, Seattle, Wash. 

. Oscar H. Klein, New York, N. Y. 
. 8. 8. Stone, Los Angeles, Calif. 

. W. L. Darling, Boston, Mass. 
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(A Unit of the National Rifle Association deveted to yg * every boy and girl in America 
the safe and accurate handling of the rifle.) 


Conducted by H. H. Goebel 


Pointing To Camp Perry 


From the number of inquiries coming into 
National Headquarters about the National 
Junior Matches at Perry this year we antic- 
ipate a bigger season than ever. The 
matches this year are creating national in- 
terest as these requests have come in from 
all parts of the country. Programs listing 
the many events Junior and Senior have been 
mailed to all Junior members. This will 
give you ample time to practice up on the 
various courses and be in the pink of con- 
dition on August 27. 

The first day in camp will be devoted 
almost entirely to instruction. Individuals 
will be given special coaching and instructed 
in the proper handling and use of the rifle 
in positions. In order to make as much of 
the National Championship as possible a 
minimum age limit of 12 years has been 
established. As Junior members are per- 
mitted to compete until they become 19 
years of age contestants will be divided into 
two distinct groups firing the identical course 
daily. The older boys ranging from 16 
through 18 years of age will be placed in 
Group A, and the B Group will consist of 
those between 12 and 15. These groups will 
receive the same instruction throughout the 
week and compete in the same matches. In 
the National Individual Championship Match, 
which will be conducted on the final day, age 
restrictions will be eliminated and all mem- 
bers in camp will fire the four-position match 
to determine the National Individual Cham- 
pion. 

On Tuesday, August 28, all members will 
fire 30 shots for record prone in their respec- 
tive groups. One silver and two bronze 
medals will be awarded the high places in 
each group. On Wednesday a prone and 
sitting match is scheduled. Again members 
will fire the same course in their respective 
groups with one silver and two bronze 
medals as the awards for high places in 
each group. Thursday, kneeling is added 
to make a three-position match. Awards 
for high places in each group are again issued. 
A four-position match is scheduled for 
Friday with distinctive awards, and on Satur- 
day the National Individual Championship 
in the four positions with no age restrictions. 
A gold medal goes to the winner with the 
title of National Individual Champion, with 


silver and bronze medals to second and third 
places. 

Those of you who attended the matches 
last year know what it is to compete in a 
national representative match. You are the 
best advertisment the Corps has for build- 
ing these Junior matches. A word from you 
will go a long way toward creating interest 
and making this camp nationally representa- 
tive. Let’s all make our Camp Perry plans 
early! 

CONDITIONS 


Open to: Any individual or club member of 
the N. R. A. Junior Rifle Corps 12 years 
of age or over. 

When fired: August 27 through September 1. 

Entrance fee: $1. (This includes all match 
events and Junior membership in the Na- 
tional Rifle Association.) 

Targets: N. R. A. J. R. C. Official five-bull’s- 
eye targets only. 

Range: Fifty feet. 

Rifle: Any .22-caliber rim-fire. 

Ammunition: Any .22-caliber rim-fire. 

Sights: Any metallic. 

Positions: Prone, sitting, kneeling and stand- 
ing. (See course of fire.) 

Classifications: Competitors will be classified 
into two groups by ages for the daily 
matches. The youngest group—12, 13, 14 
and 15 years; the older group—16, 17 and 
18 years. 

Group A, 16 through 18 years. 
Group B, 12 through 15 years. 

Age classifications will be eliminated for 
the National Individual Championship on the 
final day. 

Prizes: One silver and two bronze medals 
to winners in each group in each daily 
match. One gold, one silver, and one 
bronze medal to three high in the Na- 
tional Individual Championship Match. 

Assembly: Camp will assemble promptly at 
8 o'clock each morning, when orders for 
the day will be read, with special announce- 
ments including the standings in each of 
the daily matches. Each morning before 
going to the range one hour will be de- 
voted to instruction. 

Ranges open: 9:30-11:30 a. m., 2-4:30 p. m. 
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SUMMER CAMPS ENJOYING FINE 
SEASON 


Ir 1s pleasing to note the interest taken 
and the activity maintained in the boy and 
girl private camps throughout the United 
States in the Junior Rifle Corps program. 
The camps have come to realize the value of 
rifle-shooting as an instructive sport, and it 
is gradually becoming a bigger thing in the 
life of boys and girls of our country during 
the vacation period every year. At this 
writing 41 new camps have asked for the 
program and service of the Corps. We wel- 
come them into our happy family. That so 
many more of the camps have accepted rifle- 
shooting and that so many more boys and 
girls can enjoy the pleasure of this wonder- 
ful sport in these camps is a source of great 
pride to us. Not only are they being taught 
the proper handling of the rifle but the added 
training in concentration and accuracy will 
be of help to them in future undertakings. 

It is wonderful indeed to note the progress 
rifle-shooting has made as a popular sport. 
Many fine testimonials have been received 
from camp directors who have sponsored the 
activity for a number of seasons. More 
will pay tribute to the program and sport at 
the close of this season, for indications are 
that more camps will conduct the sport this 
year than ever before. All of these leaders 
are becoming our friends and it is a great 
pleasure and delight to serve them. 

The wheels of progress have turned, for no 
longer do we read in camp catalogues that 
no firearms are allowed in camp. During 
the natural course of events the sport has 
gradually taken its place among the accepted 
major activities. It is the natural instinct 
of every American boy and girl to handle the 
rifle, and it is they who have brought on the 
demand for the furtherance of the sport. 
We are helping to meet this demand and 
have taken it upon ourselves to teach every 
boy and girl the safe and accurate handling 
of the rifle, thus affording a highly specialized 
service for camps and all other kindred or- 
ganizations and institutions. 

Boys and girls are sent to camps not only 
for a vacation or a good time but rather for 
educational and moral development. It is 
expected then that they be taught the fine 
qualities that this character-building sport of 
rifle-shooting affords, developing the attri- 
butes of courtesy, patience, self-control and 
clean living. In rendering this worth-while 
national service we feel that we are C0- 
operating with the parent and the camp di- 
rector, as well as helping to instill in the 
youth of our country a desire for nobler 
and finer citizenship. 

The following camps have affiliated this 
year for the first time: 

Alleghany, Clifton Forge, Va. 

Arrowhead, R. F. D. No. 2, Choconut, Pa. 

Brooklyn Boy Scout Camp, Pinecrest, Calif. 

Boy Scout Camp of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Castlewood, Traverse City, Mich. 

Cherokee, Beach Lake, Pa. 

Contoocook, E. Jaffrey, N. H. 

Great East Lodge, Sanbornville, N. H. 
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Greyrocks, East Hebron, N. H. 
Herman, Greensboro, N. C. 
Hiawatha, Kezar Falls, Me. 

Island Park for Boys, Walton, N. Y. 
Katahdin, Etna, Me. 

Kinaani, Naples, Me. 


Lafayette, Merrill, Clinton County, N. Y. 


Lincoln, Hubert, Minn. 

Lincoln Hill, Foxboro, Mass. 

Lookout Mountain, Mentone, Ala. 
Machigonne, Raymond, Me. 

Mahoning, Rochester Mills, Pa. 
Manitowish, Boulder Junction, Wis. 
Moccasin, Lochmere, N. H. 

Mystic, Keerville, Tex. 

Oklahoma State “Y” Camp, Grove, Okla. 
Osh-ki-de, Bruin, Pa. 

Owakonze, Baril Lake, Ontario, Canada. 
Pioneer, West Hill Pond, Winsted, Conn. 
Ropioa, Harrison, Me. 

St. John’s, Hancock, N. Y. 

Schoodic, Columbia, Me. 

Sequoya, Bristol, Va. 

Sherwood, Boyne City, Mich. 

Stewart Boys’ Camp, Keerville, Tex. 
Taylow, Box 1526, Mobile, Ala. 

The Cabins, Stony Creek, N. Y. 

Valcour, Valcour, N. Y. 

Wi-Co-Su-Ta, Bristol, N. H 

William Lawrence, Center Tuftonboro, N. H. 
Woodcraft School, Culver, Ind. 

Wyconda, Belgrade Lakes, Me. 
Yonahnoka, Linville, N. C. 


FRESNO WINS BIWEEKY MATCHES— 
CENTRAL HIGH, OF NEWARK, AND 
Yy. M. C. A. OF GREAT FALLS, 
MONT., LEAD IN INTERMEDIATE 
DIVISIONS 

ROUNDING out a year of consistent shoot- 
ing with every member of both teams giving 
their all in the biweekly team matches con- 
ducted from September, 1927, through the first 
week of June, 1928, Maj. Z. S. Leymel has 
accomplished his objective of a first-place 
series winner and the finals. It was a con- 
stant uphill grind throughout, and at the 
completion of the first period in December, 
Fresno High placing second was trailing the 
boys’ team of the Western High School, of 
Washington, D. C., by 240 points. Western 
High carried first-place honors and the trophy 
with 1,890 points, followed by Fresno with 
1650 points, and the Northwestern High 
School, of Detroit, Mich., third with 1,620 
points. 

With the opening of the second period in 
January many new clubs were listed among 
the entrants, Kemper Military School, of 
Boonville, Mo., and New Trier High School, 
of Wilmette, Ill., being particularly trouble- 
some. Western High and the Kingswood 
School, of West Hartford, Conn., continued 
to make competition close. Western High 
again won first-place honors, having gathered 
1,620 points, but Freno High by placing first 
in the last three matches of the series came 
within striking distance, being nosed out by 
30 points. For the two periods Western 
High was now leading by 270 points. 
Kemper Military Schoo! finished third with 
1,410 points. 
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Fresno was never headed in the third 
period, although they were tied once by 
Kingswood. This strain proved: more than 
the Western boys could stand, and their 
early advantage gradually slipped away. By 
the third match Fresno was leading Western 
by 240 points, being but 30 points down in 
the grand total. Fresno picked up these 30 
points in the fourth match, leading by 270 
points in the series and bringing their grand 
total to a tie at 4,440. Kingswood was now 
running second in the series with 1,080 
points. Fresno High laid claim to the cham- 
pionship when in the fifth match they sub- 
mitted a five-man team score of 499. Again 
they placed first, adding 300 points to their 
total of 4,740. Kingswood School ran second, 
while the Western boys came in fourth, 
Fresno picking up 90 points in this match. 
The second Fresno team placed third with 
230 points. 

Western was now out of the running, as 
Kingswood by placing second in the match 
brought their total of points in the series 
up to 1,350 for second honors. 

The two teams representing Fresno finished 
first and second, respectively, in the last 
match. The first team submitted the remark- 
able score of a 500 Possible, again placing 
them first and carrying their total for the 
three periods to 5,040 points. They were 
followed by Western High with 4,650 points. 
Kingswood School finished third for the 
three periods with 3,510 points and second 
in the last period with 1,590 points, being 
followed by the second team of the Fresno 
High with 1,500 points. The five-man-team 
score of the Fresno High School follows: 


NE I 6S hireey 4 de oda hae 2 100 
YQ Terr rrrrrerrrTrre 100 
ee DO PPR ere erie ee 100 
DE SEED. 6 otc recess cvssons 100 
PP ee eee 100 

ED wis 2 aod do oS aoe 500 


Competition throughout the three periods 
for the B and C Division teams was also 
keenly contested. The teams, however, were 
gradually changing about, and as Division A 
scores were submitted they were advanced 
to the higher classification in the following 
event. However, these teams carried over 
with them points that they had gained in 
the lower divisions. The Tulsa Y. M. C. A 
Rifle Team, of Tulsa, Okla., carried off first- 
place honors in the B Division for the first 
period. The Lewis and Clark High School’s 
second team, of Spokane, Wash., followed 
second, with the Porterville Union High 
School’s second team, of Porterville, Calif., 
third. The John Marshall High School, of 
Richmond, Va., the Wilby High School Boys 
and Wilby High School Girls, of Waterbury, 
Conn., advanced in order in the C Division. 
The second period brought about a revision 
in the points for each division. By the new 
classification many of the A Division teams 
were dropped to B Division, while some of 
the C Division teams were brought up into B. 
Throughout teams were allowed to progress, 
and with the completion of these matches 
practically all teams had shown improvement. 
The Central High School team, of Newark, 
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N. J., having been advanced from Class C led 
the B Division teams, followed by the Ridge- 
wood High School, of Ridgewood, N. J., and 
the Y. M. C. A.’s first team, of Chicago, Ill. 
The Y. M. C. A.’s second team, ot Great 
Falls, Mont., now led in the C Division 
teams, with Turlock High School, of Turlock, 
Calif., second and Bonita Union High School, 
of La Verne Heights, Calif., third. 

Throughout the three periods of matches 
the Central High School, of Newark, N. J., 
continued to lead the field. However, the 
Centennial Junior Rifle Club, of Chicago, IIl., 
and Turlock High School, of Turlock, Calif., 
were close on their heels. Central High, 
however, wound up the series with 860 
points, followed by Centennial with 840 and 
Turlock with 800. By gathering 2,160 points 
for the three periods Central High carried 
off the B Division trophy for all three periods. 

The Cameron Junior Rifle Club, of 
Alexandria, Va., totaled 390 points in the C 
Division series, followed by the Y. M. C. A. 
first team, of Great Falls, Mont., with 240. 
Three teams—the North Tarrytown High 
School, the Willard Hall School, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., and the Brooklyn Edison Boy 
Scouts, of Brooklyn, N. Y., tied for third 
honors with a total of 230. This tie was 
decided by the aggregate score of all re- 
turns for the complete series, Willard Hall 
being declared eligible for third-place honors. 
In the grand total for the three periods the 
Y. M. C. A. Rifle Club, of Great Falls, 
Mont., with 860 points, nosed out the Lewis 
and Clark third team, of Spokane, Wash., by 
30 points. 
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DIVISION A 
Tot. Tot. pte. 
Score Points points 3Series 
1. Fresno Hi. Ist, 


Fresno, Calif. .... 500 300 *1,800 5,040 
2. Fresno Hi. 2nd, 
Fresno, Calif. .... 493 270 1,500 2,230 
3. Kingswood School, 
W. artford, Conn. 492 240 $1,590 8,510 
4. Western Hi. Girls, 
Washington, D. C... 492 240 690 1,980 
5. Fresno Tech. Ist, 
Fresno, Calif. .... 492 210 1,170 1,860 
6. Iowa City High, 
Iowa City, Iowa... 482 180 780 780 
7. Richmond Hill Hi., 
Richmond Hill N. Y. 480 150 980 2,120 
8. Blodgett Voca. Hi. Ist, 
Syracuse, N. Y..... 477 120 380 620 
9. Fresno Tech. 2nd, 
Fresno, Calif. ..... 476 90 490 790 
10. Lewis & Clark Hi. - 
Spokane, Wash. ... 469 60 180 1,320 
11. Crosby High 1st, 
Waterbury, Conn... 466 30 630 1,010 
12. Ridgewood Hi. Ist, 
Ridgewood, N. J... 464 .... 120 1,020 


13. Porterville Union Hi. 1st, 
Porterville Calif... 452 
14. Western Hi. Boys, 


30 1,200 


Washington, D.C... ... 1,140 4,650 
15. New Trier High, 
) REE 45430 wes re 300 2,370 
16. Arsenal Tech. J.R.C., 
Indianapolis, Ind.. dee 260 360 
17. Evanston Township Hi., 
Evanston, IIl.. : a 30 1,140 
18. Malden High, 
Malden, Mass. ........ —T 340 1,480 
19. Central High Girls 
Washington, D. C.. ... Lean 120 126 
* First. + Third. t Second. 
DIVISION B 
Tot. Tot. pts. 


Score Points points 3Series 
. Centennial Jr. R. 


Chicago, Ill........ 483 200 *840 1,800 
2. Porterville Un. Hi. 2nd, 

Porterville. Calif. .. 470 180 700 1,820 
3. Turlock High, 

Turlock, Calif. .... 46> 160 +800 1,260 
4. Central High, 


Newark, N. J. .... 468 160 1860 2,160 


UM 





. Blodgett Voca. aed 
Syracuse, N. Y... 463 
. Roselle High, 
Roselle, N. J. 
. No. Tarrytown 1st, 
N. ‘Larry.own, N. Y. 452 
. Union Endicott — 
Endicott, N. Y. 451 
Y. M. 


Wichita, Kans. ... 448 
. Bonita Union Hi, 

La Verne Hts., Calif. 448 
. Luther High 

Luther, Calif. dine 441 
. Lewis & Clark 2nd, 

Spokane, Wash. ... 434 
. Central High, 

Bridgeport, Conn 
. Monson Acad., 

Monson, Mass. .... ... 
. Stadium High, 

Tacoma, Wash. .... ... 
. Pawnee Rifle Club, 

New York City 

. Pillsbury Acad., 

Owatonna, Minn... ... sine 190 
. Forest Park High, 

Baltimore, Md. ... ... pias 140 
. John Marshall Hi. a 

Richmond, Va. .... ... jas 190 
. Haaren High, 

New York, N. wate 120 
—s ee 

Tulsa, Okla. gees 160 
. St. Paul’s Church, 

Brooklyn, N. Y ‘ne 230 
. Lincoln Hi. Ist, . 

Tacoma, Wash eta 100 
. Lincoln Hi. 

Tacoma, Wash. .... ... eee 60 
. Stephens High, 

Rumford, Me. woe 110 
. Madera High 

Madera, Calif. nee 110 


* Second. + Third. t First. 


DIVISION © 
Tot. Tot.pts. 


Score Points points 3Series 

. Cameron Jr. R. C., 
Alexandria, Va. ... 456 100 *390 390 
No. Tarrytown High 2nd, 
No. Tarrytown,N.Y. 454 90 230 
. Willard Hall School, 
Wilmington, Del.... 433 80 +230 360 
Germantown High, 
Germantown, Pa... 420 120 120 
. Norristown J. R. te 
Norristown, Pa.. 416 160 160 
Lewis & Clark 3rd, 
Spokane, Wash.... 414 60 830 
Brooklyn Edison B. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y... 412 230 230 
. ¥. M. OC. A. ist, 

Gt. Falls, Mont.. 40 80 $240 860 
. Susan Sheridan J. "R. Hi 1st, 

New Haven, Conn.. 372 20 ‘ee 20 
. Dundee High, 

Dundee, Iil. 63 10 feds 10 
. S. Sheridan Jr. Hi. 2nd, 

New Haven, Conn.. 309 ae ape 
. Curtis High 2nd, 

Staten Island, N. Y. ... ane 760 


760 
380 


1 
2. 
3 
4. 
5 
6. 
7. 
8 
9 


~ ee 
no KF oO 


i 
wa 


* Gt. Falls, Mont.. wiv nie iat 100 


* First. ¢ Third. ¢ Second. 


WINNERS IN THE THREE SERIES 
aati Points 
a - Fresno High, first team, Fresno, 
Jali 
Division B, Central High, Newark, N. J.. 
Division C, Y. M. C. A., first team, Great Pails, 


BUILDING YOUR OUTDOOR RANGE 


THERE are several interesting and practical 
methods used in constructing outdoor ranges. 
The standard range for Junior Rifle Corps 
competition is 50 feet from the firing point 
to target, while the Senior ranges, the .22- 
caliber ranges, are 50 yards, 100 yards and 
200 yards. Wherever possible the direction 
of fire on an outdoor range should be north 
or notheast. This arrangement will give the 
best of light for all-day shooting. However, 
if it is impracticable to get a northern line 
of fire and practically all shooting is done 
in the afternoon with the sun in the west 
the range may be laid out in an easterly 
direction. 

The backstop may be either natural or 
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artificial, but snust be both high and wide 
enough to prevent any possible stray shots 
from getting off the range. A steep hill is 
the best backstop, but if the hill is gentle 
in slope it should be dug out so that the 
space behind the targets presents a per- 
pendicular surface. Large flat rocks should 
be avoided behind the targets as bullets 
hitting them will ricochet and keep traveling. 
Artificial backstops may be constructed of 
rough cribbing filled with dry earth and 
sodded on top, or of sheet steel. A _ .22- 
caliber bullet will penetrate through wood 
and earth with surprising rapidity. The 
cribbing should be well filled with earth but 
do not use rocks. This should be at least 
3 feet thick and at least 8 feet high. It 
should ‘also project well beyond the ends of 
the target frame. 

Target butts may be constructed of posts 
set into the ground and faced with rough 
boards painted dark green or black. Posts 
should be set up 6 to 8 feet apart. Into each 
post drive two 8- or 10-penny nails, leaving 
the heads extended out about an inch, one 
at the proper height for prone targets and the 
other at the proper height for standing tar- 
gets. On the face of the butts white 
numerals are painted on 24-inch centers to 
designate the targets. 

Target frames may be constructed of 1- 
inch x 2-inch or 1-inch x 3-inch material 
6 feet x 8 feet in length and of a proper 
width to accommodate the targets. Sturdy 
screw eyes are screwed into the top of each 
frame at the ends, so that they may be 
hooked over the nails which have been driven 
into the butts. Black lines may be drawn 
on the frames to indicate where the targets 
must be placed in order to come directly 
under the numerals which have been painted 
on the butts. Targets may be fastened to 
the frame with thumb tacks, or wire nails 
may be driven into the frame from the rear, 
so that the points project out about an inch 
through the front. Four nails, one for each 
corner of the target, enable the range officer 
to quickly remove them after they have been 
fired. Two such frames should be provided 
for each set of butts, so that while oné 
squad is firing the next squad may be getting 
their targets on the frame ready to start 
shooting. 

The firing points may be indicated by good- 
sized stakes painted white and numbered to 
correspond with the numbers on the target 
butts, so that the shodter may always be 
sure of the target he is supposed to fire on. 
The firing point should also, if possible, be 
raised about 1 foot off the ground at the 
forward side and should be graded down to 
the natural ground level about 6 feet to the 
rear. This construction provides a com- 
fortable position for the shooter, bringing 
the line of sights above the usual growth of 
grass and weeds and also provides drainage. 
Firing points well sodded are always clean 
and comfortable. 

Platforms may be used for firing points, 
but they must be solidly constructed and 
separate flooring should be used behind the 
6 feet devoted to actual firing in order to 
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eliminate vibration when coaches or spectators 
move about behind the shooter. 

If finances permit shelters may be profit- 
ably built over the firing point. Such shelters 
to comply with regulations must be open on 
all sides when firing is going on. The roof 
should be about 6 feet high in the rear, slop- 
ing up toward the front. Extend the roaf well 
over the front and rear of the firing point. 
Such a shelter will help provide comfort 
and make it possible to use the range in all 
kinds of weather. 


NATIONAL CAMP MATCHES—MANY 
NEW CAMPS ENTERED 

THERE will be one grand battle this year 
to decide the National Camp Championships, 
Last season Camps Greenbrier and Alleghany, 
of West Virginia, worked the brother-and- 
sister act by carrying off the championship in 
their respective divisions; but this is another 
year. These camps will do well to defend 
their laurels, for contenders have about de- 
cided that honors are to move into new 
territory. 

Many of the entrants are new camps that 
have not been heard from before in shooting 
events. However, this does not necessarily 
mean that they are inexperienced clubs and 
going will be easy, but rather the con- 
trary as these clubs are all enthused and 
determined to carry home the trophy. 

The matches are again conducted in two 
divisions, one for boy camps and one for 
girl camps. Camps may enter as many ten- 
man teams as they wish, but no camper may 
fire on more than one team. The match, 
prone, must be fired before August 6, and 
returns reach National Headquarters on or 
before the 11th. This will allow for engrav- 
ing the trophies and sending them to the 
winners before camps close for the season. 

A real kick is put into any event when the 
contestants and spectators know who is com- 
peting. The spectators in the National Camp 
Matches are the members and adult leaders 
who are greatly interested in seeing the 
pictures of the rifle teams as they are pub- 
lished in these columns. We urge all camps 
to mail in a photo of their teams with items 
and articles that will be of interest to our 
fellow readers. 


MATCH CONDITIONS 


Open to: Rifle teams from boys’ and girls’ 
summer camps which are affiliated and in 
good standing with the N. R. A. Junior 
Rifle Corps. A camp may enter as many 
teams as it wishes, but no camper may 
fire on more than one team. 

Teams: A team will consist of not more 
than 10 or less than 5 campers. Boys’ and 
girls’ teams will compete in separate divi- 
sions of the Summer Camp Matches. 

Entries: Camps may enter these matches and 
receive match material as soon as they are 
properly registered with the N. R. A. 
J. &. ©. for 1928. 

When fired: Targets may be fired any time 
between June 15 and August 6, 1928. 

Course: Twenty record shots per man in two 
stages, prone position. The scores of the 
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5 highest members of a team will count 
as the team’s total score. 

Targets: Twenty official N. R. A. J. R. C. 
50-foot five-bull’s-eye targets will be 
mailed to each team. Each member of a 
team will fire his or her record shots on 
tyo match targets, 2 shots at each bull’s- 
eye or 10 shots at each target. 

Distance: Fifty feet from firing point to 
target. 

Rifles: Any small-bore firing any .22-caliber 
rim-fire ammunition. 

Sights: Any metallic. 

Witness: All firing must be personally wit- 
nessed by the camp counselor who is in 
charge of rifle-shooting or some one ap- 
pointed by the camp director. 

Returns: All 20 targets fired or unfired for 
each team must be completely filled out and 
returned to National Headquarters on or 
before August 11, 1928. 

Prizes: The team winning first place in both 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Divisions will receive 
trophies and the title “National N. R. A. 
J. R. C. Camp Champions 1928.” Mem- 
bers of winning teams will be awarded 
special medals. 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


A special service pin representing co-opera- 
tion, attendance, keen interest in rifle-shoot- 
ing, discipline and efficient work as an officer 
of his club, has been awarded Marksman 
Verner Carlstrom, of Detroit, Mich. The 
club is gradually enlarging, and Instructor 
Lange has organized his members into Senior 
and Junior divisions, with officers who have 
been assigned special duties. The newly 
elected officers have been appointed to serve 
from June 1 through September 1, when an 
official meeting will again be held. 





A mighty encouraging letter was received 
from Instructor F. M. Heal, Principal of the 
Willard Hall School, of Wilmington, Del., and 
who during the summer months is instructing 
the Junior sport of rifle-shooting at Camp 
Rodney, Northeast, Md. To give our mem- 
bers an idea of what the activity has accom- 
plished for the members of this institution 
we are quoting Instructor Heal’s paragraph 
of commendation: “I do not know how to 
tell you just what the rifle team has meant 
to me and the pupils of my school who have 
taken part. I believe this branch of sport 
appeals more to the studious child than to 
the backward one. It has developed an in- 
terest quite unusual among the children and 
has held them together in a way that no one 
of our athletic branches has ever done. Over 
a period of three promotions it has been 
interesting to note that only in one case has 
a member of the rifle team failed to make a 
promotion.” 

Already several. dual matches have been 
arranged with other institutions for the fall 
season. 





The Oklahoma State Y. M. C. A. Camp, 
temporarily located at Grove, Okla., has 
closed after a most successful season, and 


the area will now be occupied by Camp 
Rogers Kemp, operated by the Tulsa Y. M. 
C. A. During the entire season 90 Pro- 
Marksman medals, 73 Marksman medals; 42 
Sharpshooter medals and 59 bars were pre- 
sented by Instructor Edworthy for qualifica- 
tions made. In addition 13 of the older 
members and counselors made qualifying tar- 
gets for the N. R. A. J. R. C. Instructor’s 
medal and are now completing the Corre- 
spondence Instructor’s Training Course for 
their commissions and awards. 





Three sessions of activities at Camp Wood, 
Elmdale, Kans., have been reported by In- 
structor Bruce W. Tallman. For several 
years this institution has outranked all others 
in the number of qualifications made. To 
date 450 awards have been presented, which 
includes 1 Expert Rifleman medal and 42 
Possible bars. 





The Brown Memorial Camp, of Abilene, 
Kans., is not to be left behind. During 
their second year of rifle practice Instructor 
A. E. Buenning has already qualified 31 
Pro-Marksmen, 30 Marksmen, 3  Sharp- 
shooters and 1 500 Possible bar. With such 
a fine start we are sure their first year’s 
record will be far exceeded. 





Results of the first week’s enrollment and 
activity at Camp Taylow are most gratifying. 
The camp is operated by the Boy Scouts of 
Mobile, Ala., with R. J. Seeger as instructor. 
In addition to their club affiliation Instructor 
Seeger has enrolled 39 of his campers as in- 
dividual members of the Corps which will 
entitle them to continue with their activities 
after the camp season has closed. Qualifica- 
tions have been recorded for 17 Pro-Marks- 
men and 1 Possible bar. 





It is pleasing to note the increasing in- 
terest on the part of our adult leaders to 
receive a more thorough training in rifle 
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practice and leadership through lessons of 
the Correspondence Instructors’ Training 
Course. This course which has been of 
benefit to many is in ten lessons with ques- 
tions attached to each to be answered and 
returned for record. Upon completion of 
the entire course National Headquarters 
issues an Instructor’s Commission and leaders 
become eligible to compete for the In- 
structor’s Medal. This award may be won 
by submitting targets of the Junior Sharp- 
shooter grade. 

Those recently earning commissions are 
listed, totaling 33: 

J. S. Baily, Norristown, Pa. 

Homer H. Blass, Winfield, Kans. 

Copeland Bowers, Emporia, Kans. 

W. H. Braddock, Jarbidge, Nev. 

W. E. Bush, St. Paul, Minn. 

H. F. Carroll, Morrow, Ohio. 

Roy A. Conrad, York, Nebr. 

Frederick Doolittle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

L. E. Ejichelberger, Wichita, Kans. 

J. B. Fischer, Denver, Colo. 

A. J. French, Fort Monroe, Va. 

Howard Gale, Charleroi, Pa. 

Frederick Gibbs, Staten Island, N. Y. 

L. C. Hoffman, Hazleton, Iowa. 

T. W. Jackson, Mt. Vernon, Me. 

Collis Jordan, S. Pasadena, Calif. 

Charles J. McIntyre, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 

Hugh N. McNair, Essex Fells, N. J. 

J. E. Skinner, Mobile, Ala. 

Meredith W. Mott, St. Louis, Mo. 

Esther Pfleger, Wichita, Kans. 

John Plummer, Bedford, Ind. 

J. W. Ramsey, Crumpler, W. Va. 

H. W. Rixman, Danbury, Wis. 

Harry Ronnie, Arlington, N. J. 

R. J. Seeger, Mobile, Ala. 

H. G. Shaw, Sterling, Colo. 

William Strain, Mobile, Ala. 

Lester Thompson, New York City. 

Glenn Underwood, Emporia, Kans. 

Ethel Walker, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

W. J. Warnek, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Andy Weddington, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Chambered for shorts only. A light 
weight sporting rifle with all the features 
of the famed Model 52. 


Special to N. R. A. Members $16.00 
CLEANING RODS—Combination 


For rifles with barrel not over 22 inches, celluloid covered steel, ring handle, 
improved jag tip. 


—————Sanewee 


2 Cleaning Rods 


100 .22 Cal. Cleaning Patches 


Single Rod - - $1.00 
.22 Cal. Cleaning Patches, per 100 .25 


$2.00 


Gun Oi, Per Can - 
-22 Cal. Scoring Gauges 


N. R. A. SERVICE CO., Inc. 


816 Barr Bldg. 





Washington, D. C. 





Conducted by Lt.-Col. J. M. Coward 


Address: Director Civilian Marksmanship, War Department, Washington, D. C. 


CHANGES IN REGULATIONS FOR THE 
NATIONAL MATCHES 


Tue following changes in Bulletin No. 13, 
War Department, 1928, have been made. This 
information is being furnished members of 
the N. R. A. as it may prove interesting: 

Paragraph 6 is amended by adding sub- 
paragraph. m, as follows: “m. United States 
Coast Guard, 1.” 

The last sentence of paragraph 20 is re- 
scinded and the following substituted there- 
for: 

“The allowances for transportation and sub- 
sistence or reimbursement therefor provided 
for members of the several National Match 
rifle teams will be paid only to such members 
of the several National Match pistol teams as 
have also been properly designated as mem- 
bers of a National Match rifle team. All other 
members of the several National Match teams 
must provide for their own expenses, except 
that the executive officer is authorized to fur- 
nish all such members with tentage and such 
other equipment as may be available.” 

Paragraph 21, pertaining to the National 
Pistol Team Match, has been amended to 
read as follows: 

“Course of Fire: First Stage—Slow fire, 50 
yards, Standard American 50-yard target, 2 
scores (5 shots each); 1 minute per shot. 
Second Stage—Timed fire, 25 yards, Standard 
American 25-yard, rapid-fire pistol target, 2 
scores (5 shots each); 20 seconds per score. 
Third Stage—Rapid fire, 25 yards, Standard 
American 25-yard, rapid-fire pistol target, 2 
scores (5 shots each); 10 seconds per score.” 

The changes in the regulations of the pistol 
course make the course exactly the same as 
fired last year, the regulations having been 
changed to conform to the approved course 
of fire. It will also be noted that the Coast 
Guard is now authorized to enter a team in 
the National Matches. This will be the first 
time that this branch of the service has been 
represented in the National Matches. This 
addition to the teams will be cordially wel- 
comed by shooters at large. 


MODIFIED KRAGS NOW AVAILABLE 


Krac rifles cut to carbine length (22 inches) 
with Model 1903 front sight mounted, for 
sale at $3.50, are now available. All of the 
orders that were held up in this office have 
been forwarded and purchasers should receive 
their rifle shortly. This cut-off Krag is a pretty 


nice job, and anyone purchasing one should 
not be disappointed. They are not guaran- 
teed in any way, but are believed to be in 
serviceable condition. Shipped only from 
Benicia, Calif. 


DO NOT SEND MONEY THROUGH THE 
MAILS 


PuRCHASERS are requested not to send 
money through the mails either in coin or 
currency. Always use money orders, certified 
checks, or drafts. Every day or so a remit- 
tance is received in the form of coin. Often- 
times they are lost. Coins will cut a hole in 
the envelope and drop out, and there is no 
hope of recovery. Once in awhile this office 
receives an inquiry from someone regarding 
his order. No record of the said order being 
received can be found. Almost invariably 
further correspondence develops the fact that 
coin or currency has been forwarded with the 
order. So please do not send money with 
your order, unless it be a dime or two very 
well wrapped. 


MODEL 1917 RIFLE PRICE REDUCED 


THE price of the U. S. Rifle, caliber .30, 
Model 1917 (Enfield) has now been reduced. 
A new rifle will cost $20, while a used one 
costs $15. Orders should include the usual 
packing charge, $1.34 per rifle. 


STAR-GAUGED SERVICE RIFLES 


THE supply of star-gauged service rifles has 
been exhausted for some time. Used National 
Match rifles, which have been cleaned and 
repaired, may be purchased for the same price, 
$35.48 plus $1.34 packing. The receivers of 
these rifles are not drilled and tapped for the 
Lyman sight, and anyone desiring such work 
done will have to provide for it elsewhere. 
The used rifle is equipped with the headless 
firing pin and reversed safety. The new Na- 
tional Match rifle may be purchased for $40, 
plus $1.34 packing. 


REGARDING PACKING CHARGES 


REQUESTS to purchase ammunition and 
components are often received that are not 
accompanied with sufficient funds to cover 
packing and handling charges, which have been 
in effect since January 1. These changes in 
the packing charges were published in this 
column in the February issue, and full infor- 
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mation relative to them may be obtained 
from this office. As all orders that do not 
have sufficient packing charges must be held 
up until the purchaser is written to, it would 
pay prospective purchasers of components to 
write and ask for information concerning 
packing charges so that unnecessary delay 
may be avoided. Packing charges on ammu- 
nition are 50 cents for the first case, 15 cents 
for each additional case, and 75 cents on less 
than case lots. 


PLEASE TAKE NOTICE 


MATERIAL desired for use at Camp Perry 
should be ordered immediately. It is really 
too late to guarantee delivery before the 
matches start, but every effort will be made 
to get material to you, provided the order is 
sent in at once and mention made of the fact 
that you want the stuff for use at Camp 
Perry. Another thing, as part of the per- 
sonnel of this office will be on duty at Camp 
Perry, it is requested that orders be held, and 
not sent in during this period, unless the 
material is urgently needed. 


NO ROSS RIFLES BEING SOLD 


Due to the fact that the remainder of the 
supply of Ross rifles previously sold through 
this office have been found to have enlarged 
chambers, no more of them are being sold. 
Therefore please do not send in orders re- 
questing one, for your remittance will only 
have to be returned. 


M1 RIFLES 


Now that the weather is hot, and the out- 
door season is still in full swing, thoughts are 
apparently far away from cold wintry days, 
when fireside “fanning bees” are held, and 
indoor small-bore shooting holds the interest 
of the shooting “bug.” But those days are 
coming along soon, and in the meanwhile this 
office wonders if you have made timely pro- 
vision to take part in the winter matches. In 
other words, have you gotten your small-bore 
rifle yet. There are several very good small- 
bore rifles, and among them will be found the 
Springfield, caliber .22, Model 1922, M1. The 
price of this arm is $46, plus the usual pack- 
ing charge of $1.34. 

The companion arm to the M1 is, of course, 
the Springfield Sporter. This rifle has the 
same outward appearance, the same “feel,” 
and is a very good hunting rifle. It may also 
be used by rifle club members in firing for 
qualification over the home range. Its price 
is also $46, plus the usual packing charge. If 
both of these rifles are shipped together, the 
packing charge will be $1.65. Ample are on 
hand at the present time to take care of all 
orders, and it is believed that immediate ship- 
ment is possible. However, the best policy is 
to make timely provision for your future 
needs and send in your order a sufficient time 
in advance so that the material will be able 
to reach you by the time wanted. 





A Free Service to Target, Biz, Game and Field Shots—All questions answered directly by mail 
Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Lt.-Col. Townsend Whelen 


Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 


Shotgun and Field Shooting: Captain Charles Askins 
Every Care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 


Some Dope on Powders and on Old-Time Rifles 


I NOTE in the RIFLEMAN that the new du 
Pont powder No. 17% produces a corro- 
sive gas of vaporized tinfoil. Can we get 
away from this by using a priming charge 
of 2 or 3 grains of King’s Semismokeless? 
Would this priming hasten burning and 
cause excessive pressure? Just what effect 
on the burning of smokeless powders does 
such a priming charge have? 

I have been using 3 grains of King’s FFG 
Semismokeless, 17 grains of du Pont No. 80, 
charge held fixed by a small piece of cotton, 
and 150-grain bullet, in my Springfield. It 
seems to be a very fine load. 

Just what can one expect from Hercules 
Unique reduced loads in the Springfield 
and Krag? 

Now, as to “The Old Time Smoke-Sticks,” 
of which you wrote so ably in the January 
(1926) issue. I have used the good old 
Winchester lever actions and love them, 
but I have never used any of the big single- 
shots. I want to get one that will do its 
stuff. 

What are the respective merits of the 
Winchester and Remington Hepburn single- 
shots? How does the latter compare with 
the former? I wrote to Remington; but 
they have everything but the barrels. 

It seems to me that the .45-70 ought to be 
the most highly developed long-range black- 
powder cartridge obtainable. This car- 
tridge is the result of years of study and 
has a wonderful record. It is the finished 
product of our Ordnance Department, which 
does everything well. 

What do you think of a single-shot in 
.405, with the slow twist of the .40-72, to 
be used only with cast bullets and King’s 
Semismokeless powder? I am _ frankly 
partial to King’s Semismokeless. It is 
superb. 

How about the .38-55 cartridge? How 
does it compare with the .45-70 and the 
40-72? It seems that it should be essen- 
tially short ranged. 

Now for a gentle criticism of our com- 
Mercial-arms companies. It really seems 
very strange that such perfectly superb 
and dependable models should be discon- 
tinued as the Winchester Model 1886, the 
Single-shot and the Remington Hepburn. 
How can one obtain these single-shot rifles 
without paying a private riflemaker a price 
‘wo or three times what they used to be 
sold at by the former makers? How I 
long and wish that these splendid rifles 
could be gotten at reasonable prices. 

Please compare the three above car- 


tridges for accuracy, range and consistent 
small grouping. Kindly advise me as how 
to obtain these single-shot rifles—H. M. W. 


Answer (by Colonel ‘Whelen). I have 
your letter of January 17. I have never 
heard that the fouling of du Pont No. 17% 
powder was in the least corrosive, nor in 
five years of continuous use of this powder 
have I ever experienced any such corrosive 
action from this powder. The corrosion in 
bores in which this powder is used is due 
entirely to the coating of the bore with 
potassium chloride from the primer, and 
this action takes place with every other 
kind of powder, and with every other 
smokeless powder rifle when the old type 
of primers are used. It can be entirely 
prevented by proper cleaning with water, 
or with substances like Chloroil, which 
contain water, water being the only known 
solvent of potassium chloride, oils and so- 
called powder solvents having no effect. 

No. 17% powder does leave a slight 
metallic tin deposit of a gray color in the 
bore. This deposit tends to eliminate 
metal-fouling when bullets jacketed with 
cupro-nickel are used. The tin also tends 
to reduce muzzle blast and muzzle flash. 
Practically all of this tin deposit is re- 
moved in the process of cleaning by the 
brass-wire bristle brush, which should be 
passed through the bore about twice, after 
the first swabbing with water, followed by 
a second swabbing with water. A slight 
amount of tin deposit will remain; but this 
is absolutely of no consequence. In fact, 
it can not be seen, and the only way that 
you know it is there is that after a 
thorough cleaning the patches still come 
out slightly stained black as though a slight 
amount of graphite was present in the 
bore. This can be disregarded entirely. 

Theoretically all of these high-pressure 
nitrocellulose powders are hard to ignite 
with the present primers. Theoretically 
primers should be slightly larger so as to 
give a larger flash. Theoretically, also, the 
addition of a small amount of fine black 
or semismokeless powder in the base of 
the case next to the primer should help 
the ignition a lot. This has been tried 
out very thoroughly. Practically it does 
not make any difference that can be deter- 
mined with the finest instruments or the 
most accurate machine rests, nor does it 
make any difference that can be deter- 
mined in the character of the fouling re- 
sulting. I should say that it was not 


objectionable, but also that it certainly 
was not worth the bother. No. 17% 
powder has been used for years with ex- 
cellent results. I should advise, that it be 
used exactly as described in the “Ideal 
Handbook.” The only complaints we have 
had from it are from those who did not 
use a brass brush in cleaning, or from 
those who were alarmed because their 
patches did not come out absolutely clean 
after they had about completed the clean- 
ing of the bore. 

Hercules Unique powder will give you 
most excellent results in reduced loads 
in all .30-caliber rifles. It is one of the 
best, if not the best, powders for this 
purpose. Full instructions are contained 
in the “Ideal Handbook” and in the small 
pamphlet published by the Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

I should say that there is very little dif- 
ference in the merits or results obtained 
from Winchester or Remington Hepburn 
single-shot actions, except that owing to 
the small, short, and thin lever on the Rem- 
ington Hepburn, the Winchester is much 
more efficient in extracting a case that 
might stick a little, or in throwing down 
the lever with sufficient quickness so that 
the fired case will be ejected free from the 
action. Either action in good condition can 
probably be obtained by advertising for it 
in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, and new ex- 
cellent barrels can be made to order and 
fitted by the Niedner Rifle Corporation, 
Griffin & Howe, and several other gun- 
makers. 

Of the black-powder cartridges which 
you have suggested, the scheme of having 
a rifle bored and chambered for the .405 
Winchester cartridge appeals to me far 
more than any other. The Niedner Rifle 
Corporation could readily make you such a 
barrel, and fit it to a Winchester single- 
shot action, as they are already tooled up 
for it. They can also give it any twist you 
wish, as this is an easy matter on their 
modern rifling machines. I would suggest 
one turn in 20 inches. You can also obtain 
Ideal tools for reloading. The .38-55 car- 
tridge, in my opinion, is not as desirable. 
It is not as accurate a cartridge as some 
of the other black-powder cartridges when 
bullets are shot seated in the case. It 
made all its reputation for accuracy in 
Schuetzen rifles with bullets seated in 
front with a bullet-seater. In game shooting 
also its sportsmanlike limit is about deer, 
while the .405, which will be practically the 
old .40-72-330, is heavy enough for any game 
in this country. 

Of course the reason why production has 
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ceased on all the old black-powder weapons 
is that there is no longer any demand. No 
factory organized for quantity production 
can afford to catalogue, and to keep tools 
and machinery in use for a weapon when 
the sales are only two or three hundred a 
year. In order to operate without a loss I 
imagine a sale of at least 5,000 a year is 
absolutely necessary, or else a price, such 
as the custom riflemakers are obliged to 
charge, of a minimum of about $200 must 
be set. 


NONCORROSIVE PRIMERS—DOPE ON A 
.25 NIEDNER-KRAG-WINCHESTER 


I HAVE read with great interest the re- 
cent articles in the various magazines in 
regard to the new priming compound 
which is being developed by the various 
companies at the present time. I note that 
Winchester has announced their Staynless 
center-fire cartridges and your article in a 
recent issue of the RIFLEMAN Stated that 
Remington and Frankford Arsenal have 
their new primers perfected, or nearly so. 
I am wondering, from inferences gained 
from several of these articles, if these 
primers* are larger in size, so that the 
older shells will need to be discarded to 
use the new primers? Is this so? I am 
also wondering if the new mixture will 
have the effect of shortening the life of 
the shells for reloading and if so how long 
the present type of primer will be available? 

I am using a Winchester single-shot, 
Niedner pin, 24-inch barrel No. 3 for .25 
Niedner-Krag. Present load, giving ex- 
cellent results on chucks, 30-grain, No. 171%4¢ 
No. 70 primer, 87-grain United States soft- 
point bullet giving, as nearly as I can 
estimate after studying your writings, 
“Handloading Ammunition,” “Ideal Hand- 
book,” No. 28 and the primers, etc., about 
3,100 f. s., with about 45,000 pounds pres- 
sure. Shells are F. A. 1900-1912; shot some 
sixteen or seventeen times average each 
with only one cracked part way around 
body in the four years of use. 

Will you kindly give me your opinion as 
to the load, my estimates, and the length 
of service I should expect from the shells? 
Is there any likelihood that the shells will 
give way and let the gas back to destroy 
the action and possibly me? I wonder if the 
very tight fit of these shells and the fact of 
their being rimmed might not keep this 
from occurring. I note in the “Ideal Hand- 
book” that you give only charges for the 
100-grain bullet, and as in February, 1924, 
you suggested a charge of 38 grains No. 16 
with 100-grain Western bullet, I think 
these charges must be based on the pos- 
sibility that Krag actions would be used. 
Is this so? 

I am enclosing some primers for your 
inspection. I note with interest that many 
are having the 7-mm. necked to .25-caliber 
by Niedner. How does the powder space 
in this correspond with the .25 Krag? 

I am very sorry to have taken so much 
of your time, but I certainly appreciate the 
opportunity of having such a reliable source 
of information. I may state that I have 
never seen a brass primer which was fired 
in a rifle known to give 50,000 pounds 
pressure; so that in judging by the primers 
I have had to go by the description and 
pictures in the books. I believe it is per- 
haps to people living back, as I do, where 
we seldom mingle with other shooters, that 
men like you, Captain Askins, Major 
Hatcher, etc., do the most good. 

I would like to add that of all the rifles 
I have used for chucks this is the most 
humane. I killed 42 chucks this past 
summer—missed a lot more—but am sure 
that only one that I hit did not stay out. 
ag 7 is worth the price of the outfit— 

= oe A 
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Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
your letter of January 22. The Remington 
Kleanbore primers are the same size as the 
older potassium-chlorate primers, and will 
interchange in cases with the older primers, 
there being two sizes made, the small pistol 
size and the large rifle size. 

The Winchester primers—Staynless—are, 
I imagine, practically the same as Klean- 
bore primers. At any rate they do not 
give any corrosive residue. I was _ in- 
formed recently by the advertising man- 
ager of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co. that he thuught that these primers 
were the same size as the older primers, 
and he also thought that as soon as the 
company got abreast of sales and demand 
they would sell these primers separately, 
but that just at present every primer that 
they could make was needed to go into 
factory-loaded ammunition. 

It is presumed that the other ammuni- 
tion companies will shortly produce non- 
corrosive primers, and that one or more 
of them will supply these primers sepa- 
rately for reloaders. Just as soon as a 
noncorrosive primer is available for such 
sale the fact will be published in THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 

Now relative to your .25 Niedner-Krag- 
Winchester single-shot rifle. The fired 
primers which you sent seem to show a pres- 
sure somewhere between 42,000 and 48,000 
pounds. This is about as close as we can 
come from an examination of the primer 
alone. At any rate they show an abso- 
lutely normal and an entirely safe pressure, 
and I should say that it would be possible 
to increase the charge a grain or two with- 
out running into any danger from heavy 
pressure. But I do not recommend such 
increase. You have to pay too much for 
it in split cases, short life of case and bar- 
rel, and other things, and you would gain 
practically nothing over your present 
charges. Success with .25-caliber wood- 
chuck rifles is not to be obtained by en- 
deavoring to get every last second in 
velocity, but rather by a very careful selec- 
tion of kind of powder, and particularly of 
make and lot of bullets, to obtain the very 
best velocity possible, with a ‘minimum 
velocity of about 2,700 f. s—that is, all 
effort to obtain velocity over 2,700 f. s. is 
wasted unless it gives better accuracy; 
2,700 f. s. gives plenty flat enough trajectory 
within the ranges at which it is possible to 
hit woodchucks, and velocity over this 
amount hardly gives any increased hitting 
ability at all. 

I don’t know how long your Niedner-Krag 
cases will last. It depends upon the care 
you give them. We have numerous records 
of similar cases standing 50 or 100 releads. 
Such cases, when they do give way, usually 
split at the neck both from getting hard 
and brittle there and from getting thinner 
at the neck from constant resizing. There 
is little liklihood that cases that have been 
subjected to constant reloading will develop 
any softness at the head which might re- 
sult in a rear blowout, unless the reloader 
injudiciously annealed the cases in the ef- 
fort to get the primer pockets dry after 
washing. In fact, the tendency is all the 
other way. Working brass makes it harder 
and more brittle. When a case is fired it 
does not get enough heat to do much if any 
annealing, but it does get a blow which 
tends to harden it. The tendency of the 
case then is to get harder and more brittle, 
and repeated firings usually cause the case 
to crack through brittleness. But with 
care to avoid corrosion a case of the high- 
power variety can be reloaded an almost 
unbelievable number of times. 

The continued experiments of Dr. Mann, 
Niedner, and a group of woodchuck-hunters 
associated with them, all of whom were 
very skilled riflemen as well as intelligent 
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experimenters, seemed to show that with 
the existing high-power rifle powders, all 
of which were designed by the powder con. 
panies primarily for .30-caliber rifles when 
these powders were used in rifles of .25- 
caliber, using approximately £0-caliber 
cases necked down, they burned with the 
highest efficiency in cases that had about 
the powder capacity of the Krag case. Dr, 
Mann, before he died, stated a number of 
times that he thought the Krag case was 
the best size for .25-caliber. But the Krag 
case is limited to Winchester single-shot 
and Krag actions, and in the latter action 
the pressure limit is about 41,000 pounds, 
Moreover, we now know that the very 
highest type of accuracy is obtained from 
a bolt action of modern heat-treated alloy 
steel having two locking lugs opposite to 
each other and at the head of the bolt, 
and from a rifle having a one-piece stock 
with very tightly screwed up guard screws, 
and from a fairly heavy barrel without any 
slots. We also know that there is so much 
variation in the present sizes of .25-caliber 
bullets that the neck of the chamber must 
be cut slightly larger than the old Mann- 
Niedner chamber to allow for this variation 
in bullet size. Modern bolt-action rifles will 
only handle a rimless case. Therefore the 
.25 Roberts case has been designed by neck- 
ing down the 7-mm. case, thus obtaining 
about the same powder capacity as the 
Krag case has, and we expect results from 
it just a trifle better than anything in .25- 
caliber that we have had heretofore, that 
is better in accuracy, for we do not think 
that we can quite equal the velocity ob- 
tainable in the Springfield case necked to 
.25 caliber, nor do we need to. 
Personally I see no reason for you to 
change from your Niedner-Krag-Winchester 
single-shot rifle. You have the strength 
and uniformity of a breech action locked at 
the head of the case. It is true that you 
do not have the stiffness from butt to 
muzzle of the one-piece stock, but your 
very heavy No. 3 barrel probably makes up 
for this, particularly if you will see that 
your tang screws are always set up very 
tight. Theoretically perhaps from a .25 
Roberts bolt-action rifle you might be able 
to average 44-inch smaller groups than you 
do from your rifle. That increase in ac- 
curacy is not worth the cost of a new rifle. 
I appreciate very much what you say 
about clean, humane kills with the first 
shot. I have been preaching this for years. 
I believe that a sportsman should always 
use a weapon which will give such kills; 
that his cartridge should be powerful 
enough; that he should use a rifle of fine 
accuracy, and a telescope sight so that he 
can place'his bullets accurately. And that 
he should not fire at a range, or under 4 
condition that he can not so place his bul 
lets in an absolutely vital spot. Nothing 
else is sportsmanlike. I have done my 
best to discourage rifles which lacked in 
killing power. I have no sympathy what- 
ever with the small-bore crank who will 
use .22-caliber high-power rifles on deer, oF 
.25-caliber rifles on moose, or who will 
shoot at game at such distances that the 
chances are that a hit will only result in 4 
wound that permits the beast to run oO 
crawl away to die a lingering and painful 
death. I strongly favor modern, extremely 
accurate, telescope-sighted rifles with hunt- 
ing telescope sights which will permit of 
placing the bullets with absolute assurance 
of a clean kill, and which will be efficient 
on woodchucks and such game to about 225 
yards and on large game to about 350 yards. 
And, moreover, I do not believe that any 
one should do any hunting with the rifle 
until he has thoroughly trained himself bY 
means of our modern system of rifle marks 
manship training, so that he can shoot a¢ 
curately, and place his. bullets surely. 
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FAST LOAD FOR .45 COLT - 
(Letter addressed to Major Hatcher) 


“REFERRING to J. M. B.’s inquiry in the 
March RIFLEMAN in regard to a_black- 
powder reload for the .45 for long range. 

“Thought possibly my experience reload- 
ing heavy charges in the .45 Colt single- 
action might be of interest. My gun is an 
old-timer—smooth wooden handles—at least 
over 30 years old, as a friend of mine 
picked it up in a secondhand store in 
Johannesburg in 1898. My reload is 5 
grains by weight of Bull’s-eye and 9 grains 
of FFF black powder, using a 1-to-16 225- 
grain bullet; and while Secretary of the 
Canon City (Colorado) Gun Club from 1901 
to 1906 I shot over 20,000 of these loads. 
Therefore, I feel safe in recommending it. 
Tests on the 200-yard rifle range showed 
that by using the full front sight the bullet 
will carry up for that distance, while the 
regular factory black-powder load struck 
the ground about halfway between the 100- 
and the 200-yard flags. 

“As far as accuracy is concerned, I be- 
lieve this load will compare with any re- 
load, and also is much more pleasant to 
shoot. While only a mediocre shot, I used 
to average 75 to 80 on the 50-yard range 
with it right along, and Mr. Ricker, who 
used to be one of the U. M. C. experts, 
made 94 with it the first time he ever shot 
it. However, I am of the opinion that if J. 
M. B. has a corrugated-rubber handle on 
his coal-burner he will save a lot of friction 
on his hand if he files the handle smooth—- 
that is, if he should try this load. The 
gun jumps from the horizontal to the per- 
pendicular, the smooth handle sliding 
through one’s hand, while probably with a 
corrugated handle the recoil would throw 
the arm up. 

“Of course, one reloading high-pressure 
powder in old black-powder guns must 
realize the absolute necessity of an ade- 
quate air space between the charge and the 
bullet. In this case there is about three- 
eighths of an inch space. 

“By setting the Ideal powder measure 
to throw 9 grains of black powder, the 
same measure will throw approximately 5 
grains of Bull’s-eye without change, thus 
avoiding resetting the measure for each 
powder.”—A. A. P. 


SPRINGFIELD PARTS AND SPECIAL 
WORK 


WILL you please tell me the difference 
between the barrel and receiver assem- 
bly, National Match, listed under “spare 
parts,” and the barrel, ,30-caliber, same 
outside dimensions as .22-caliber barrel, 
blued and star-gauged, if fitted Na- 
tional Match receiver; also the barrel 
and receiver, sporting type? Are all these 
receivers drilled and tapped for Lyman 
48; and are all the barrels polished and 
blued, and also star-gauged? I am making 
a stock and have the bolt from my old 
gun, but wish a receiver drilled and 
tapped and the best quality one I can get 
through the N. R. A., as well as the best 
barrel I can get. What would you ad- 
vise? If I could get a barrel that has 
been chambered about .304 or closer it would 
be better? If I purchase a barrel and 
receiver, including all the parts that are 
fastened to and a part of the receiver, 
what would they cost? I have checked 
on the accompanying price list all the 
things I believe I would need. Have I 
omitted any, and are there any I have 
checked that I do not need? What will 
it cost to have these assembled?—D. H. M. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). Your 
letter of recent date to the N. R. A. Serv- 
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If your hardware or sportin 
us. A two ounce bottle will 
cents. Your check accepted. 


THE McCCAMBRIDGE & MCCAMBRIDGE Co., 
1226 11TH STREET S. E. 


FIENDOIL is the new oil-base 
GUN CLEANER 


When a gun is cleaned by the water method, it must be 
dried perfectly and then oiled, any water that remains may 
rust the bore. 

The FIENDOIL method is easier and safer, in that the 
material used to cledn also protects the bore against rust. 
FIENDOIL is used by every military organization on the 
A testimonial of value. 


oods dealer hasn’t it, WRITE 
e sent post paid. Price 50 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





ice Co. has just been referred to me to 
answer. Hereafter please don’t send such 
inquiries to the N. R. A. Service Co. They 
know nothing about such matters, and it 
delays your answer greatly. The N. R. A. 
Service Co. is simply an organization to 
sell goods other than Government arms 
and ammunition to members of the N. R. A. 

The barrel and receiver assembly, Na- 
tional Match, consists of a National Match 
barrel, service type, specially selected, and 
star-gauged; barrel parkerized outside; 
military rear sight fixed base attached; 
receiver not drilled for Lyman No. 48 
sight. You do not want this because you 
would have to dismount the fixed base, 
turn the rough portions of -barrel down, 
polish and blue the barrel, and tap receiver 
for Lyman sight. 

What you do want is the following, using 
the following list in ordering from the 
D. C. M., not from the N. R. A. Service Co.: 


1 barrel and receiver assembly, cal. .30, Model 
1903, sporting type, with receiver tapped 


for Loman 45 GGWt 2. 0ccicccccascesene $15.90 
1 bolt mechanism complete, National Match, 

with regular firing pin and safety lock... 6.01 
Balance of action, National Match quality... 5.38 
Movable front sight stud assembly and screw. . 87 
PROEE GRATGO co.cc oie sme ccccecsvesccece -50 





Total, P. O. money order or certified check to 

order Director of Civilian Marksmanship 

GE: 0.06608 s 0b6.00 2 6g bbs see hv enn esas $28.16 

The above barrel is a trifle heavier than 
the National Match and service barrels, 
is star-gauged, and is polished and blued 
from receiver to muzzle; receiver is tapped 
for Lyman No. 48 sight; all parts of bolt 
and breech action are complete, and are 
of National Match quality same as stand- 
ard sporting rifle. If you ordered parts 
separately they would not be adjusted one 
to the other, and unless you were very 
expert, you would have considerable trouble 
assembling and adjusting. This enables 
you to go right ahead and stock your rifle 
with no work at all on metal parts. 

All Springfield rifles are bored, reamed, 

and rifled, and also chambered exactly 
alike within the tolerances prescribed, 
and no deviation can be made in any of 
this work. In getting the above barrel 
star-gauged you insure that these measure- 
ments will be standard or minimum. 
e Many riflemen are continually asking 
that a barrel be chambered specially for 
them to some special dimensions. This 
can not ever be done, either in a com- 
mercial plant or at the arsenal. You can 
readily see that it can not be done when I 
tell you that the actual cost of making a 
set of special chambering reamers is about 
$250. 


A 28-GAUGE 


I AM writing you as you seem to be the 
only man of knowledge who speaks favor- 
ably of the 28-gauge shotgun; and I never 
saw one. 

Twelve years ago I gave up all shooting 
because of bad health—afraid of what the 


recoil might do. I now shoot a .22-caliber 
pistol and a .25 Remington bolt-action rifle 
—all little things—and have an itch to 
smash a few clays (in my own back yard) 
and get an occasional rabbit (rather thick 
woods) and duck, which come in close 
where my friends shoot. 


It has occurred to me that so far as I 
am physically concerned the 28 is O. K. if 
it can be made a man’s gun. I’d like to 
try it out. I have done nothing beyond 
writing Parker Bros. for a catalogue, hav- 
ing always owned Parkers. 

Assuming I can hold (I could once), do 
you think the 28 will do anything? If so, 
what would your specifications be—length 
of barrel, boring, etc—and load for the 
thing (I'll load my own)? From things I 
have read, the Western copper-coated 
shot would appear to help. If so, would it 
do better with a different boring? 

I suppose I can work out the stocking 
from my rifle, although a suggestion would 


help. I’m long-armed, long-necked and thin 
—weight, 165 pounds; height, 6 feet 4 
inches. 


So long as I’m getting a gun, is a single 
trigger worth while, or can it be fitted 
after I have decided the gun is of use? Is 
not a straight stock (no pistol grip) better 
where two triggers are used? 

I’ve asked a lot of questions, but I don’t 
know anything about it and certainly will 
appreciate any information you can find 
time to give me.—D. S. S. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). Parker 
should be as good a gun in 28 gauge as it 
is possible to get; 26-inch barrels, full 
choke in both barrels, chambered for 2%- 
inch cases. You can load your own shells 
with Oval and probably with other pow- 
ders. I’d try about 16 grains, though you 
might find it mecessary to vary that a 
little, and % of an ounce of shot. Use No. 
7 shot for ducks and partridges, 6 for 
rabbits, 71% for the clay birds, and 8 for 
quail and snipe, if you get such shooting. 

The gun should weigh about 6 pounds, 
which is light enough for a man of your 
size. The single trigger is a nice thing 
when both barrels are bored alike, but you 
can get along nicely without it. Stock will 
be about 14, 1%, 2%. You can use a bit 
straighter stock with a 28 than with a 12 
because the small gun will not jump when 
fired. 

The copper-plated shot are all right, but 
it is uncertain about your being able to 
get them. 

The straight hand stock ought to be a 
trifle easier to shift from right to left, 
provided you shoot the right barrel first. 
I shoot the left barrel first with two trig- 
gers; so that the first barrel will feel the 
same as though I had but one trigger, and 
the recoil of the piece, kicking back 
through the hand, then brings the front 
trigger under the finger. ; 
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Col. Whelen says** he will invariably choose the 7 power Mirakel 
wh:n compared with standard 6 and 8 power glasses.” 


Buy Good Binoculars 


The new 7-Power Mira- 
kel weighs only 6 oz. Can 
be carried in vest pocket 
or ladies’ bag. A won- 
derful high-grade Prism 


Binocular for ev- $3 5 


Hensoldt New ‘‘Dialyt’’— 
6 x 30—13 oz. a $58 
Zeiss Wide-Angle ‘‘Del- 
trentis’’—8 x 30 . $66 


VEST POCKET 
BINOCULARS 


Compass—Engineer's and Sportsman's; Floating Di 
Fiala Sleeping Bag — Scientifically Correct — Warm 
Light Weight—Sanitary. Best for Outdoor Sleeping..... 
Fiala *‘Llama’”’ Woo: Bag: 3 1-2 Ibs. ..................22---- $3 
Canoe Sponsons: portable; adyustable........... ... pair $10 
Write for complete catalog “‘R’”’ 


FIALA OUTFITS, 25 Warren St., New York 


WISHES HEAVY ALL-AROUND 
SHOTGUN 


I wANnT the longest-range shotgun that can 
be had that doesn’t cost too much. I am 
not rich; so must stay within my means. 
I notice the Ithaca field grade advertised 
for $37.50 in 10-bore, weight 8% pounds. 
It looks to me like 8% pounds is too light 
for 10-gauge using heavy loads. While I 
never used the 10-gauge, I want the gun for 
all-around rough work, as shooting dogs in 
the sheep-range, foxes, ducks and anything 
that comes along.—S. L. C. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). Best gun 
you can find I think is the 10-bore; but the 
piece ought to weigh 91% pounds to take 
up the recoil with comfort to the shooter. 
The Ithaca company can furnish you with 
such a gun, since they write me that they 
are finding the demand is for a heavy gun 
which they are prepared to build. Take it 
up with them and you won't find any 
trouble to secure the proper weight. 


SINGLE TRIGGERS, EJECTORS AND 
LIGHT WEIGHT 


Ir you were putting $125 into a double 
gun would you have single trigger and au- 
tomatic ejectors, or would you advise not 
having these and putting the extra cost into 
a higher grade gun? 

Do you think that the single trigger and 
ejector are perfectly reliable in a standard 
make of gun where the gun is to be given 
hard usage? 

What is the lightest weight and shortest 
barrels you would advise in both 12- and 16- 
gauges? Gun to be used principally on 
grouse and rabbits. 

What choke? 

Why is it that I often see Remington 
doubles advertised and I have never seen 
them listed in their catalogues? 

In answering questions Nos. 3 and 4, I 
wish you would take into consideration 
that my right arm is crippled and my left 
hand has to lift both the gun and the right 
hand in firing. Consequently, I am slow 
in getting into action; and while I prefer 
a light gun I can not stand excessive recoil. 
I also believe that I should have both 
barrels full choke.—G. A. B. 

P. S—I like your articles very much, 
although you lost about 2 per cent with me 
one time when you gave the 16-gauge a 
kick in the ribs. She’s my first love; so 
talk nice about her—G. A. B. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). A $125 
double gun with ‘the addition of single 
trigger would be as good a gun as I 
should want. Double triggtrs are a 
nuisance; and the barrel with the front 
trigger always kicks me harder than the 
barrel with the back trigger—perhaps be- 
cause the grip of my hand is looser. 

The single trigger and the ejector are 
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RELOADING TOOLS 


Demonstrations at Lyman Headquarters 
will interest all shooters 


yag to the Mecca of all Reloaders—the Lyman Headquarters 
on Commercial Row, CAMP PERRY. There will be some- 


thing of interest to you going on all the time. 


See how easily 


reduced loads for the Springfield .30 Government ’06 can be turned 
out for use on indoor ranges. We will answer questions gladly on 


reloading your favorite cartridge. 


Ideal Tools displayed and demonstrated by Lyman factory repre- 


sentatives. 


IDEAL 
Lubricator 
and Sizer No. 1 


easily 

Leaves 

true and 
Lubricates, 

sizes, and affixes 
. metal gas check at 
‘same time. Com- 
plete with die, 
‘punch for 1 stand- 
ard bullet, stick 
of lubricant $10. 


50 cents. 


Improved Ideal Single Bullet Mold 
with interchangeable blocks. Com- 
fortable, cool, grip. 


only $2.50. 


No. 3 Tool at left, 
cartridges. 


popular rim 


IDEAL 
UNIVERSAL 
POWDER 
MEASURE 


‘NOS 


Complete new Handbook 160 
pages, illustrated. Most au- 
thoritative information avail- 
able on reloading. Sent for 


Ideal Universal Powder Measure 
No. 5 accurately measures all 
powders No. 6 
Measure also contains priming 
handles al] ™easure. No. 5 $7.50, No. 6 
With $9.00. With short or long tube. 


and charges. 


$3.50. Blocks 


double adj. chamber, $6. 


Prompt service, fine workmanship and fair dealing guaranteed by 


The LYMAN Gun Sight Corporation 


90 West Street 


grip; 7% pounds, 


MIDDLEFIELD, Conn. 


Springfield Sporter; 
24-inch barrel; 
man 48 rear; h 
gold or ivory bead 
ramp front sight; 
checked full pistol 


One hundred dollars’ worth of hand-worked job, $60, 


with order. 


“ALBERTSON” OF LEWES, DELA. 


both just as reliable today as any other 
part of the mechanism using an Ithaca or 
a Fox or a Smith, the only kinds that I 
have. 

If you do not like recoil and you do 
like a 16-gauge, put the 12 out of your 
head. The light 12 is a kicker and only a 
little more effective than the 16. A full 
half of my shooting is done with 16- 
gauge. 

Remington double guns have not been 
made for twenty years, and those you see 


advertised must be secondhand or other- 
wise old arms. 

I note about the crippled arm, and that 
means a light gun, 16 or 20, weighing about 
6% pounds. 

If I said anything against the 16, didn’t 
mean it. I have three of them—two with 
30-inch barrels; one with 24-inch that 
weighs but 6 pounds, but is a kicker with 
1% ounces of shot. I prefer the 30-inch 
barrels; but under the conditions you 
have to shoot 26 inches would do. 
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“It’s a ‘tenner’ 


this bullet” 


—Says Captain H. Victorin, 


Referring to the rifle match be- 
tween Sweden, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Finland, Captain H. 
Victorin, of the Swedish Rifle 
Team, writes: 


“Our prospects to retain the 

cup were not very bright 

until your Lubaloy bullet 

was tried a week before 
the match. One after another the men an- 
nounced their highest pleasure. 

“Weather conditions were anything but good, 
yet our scores surpassed last year’s by not 
less than 260 points. The grand total prone 
for all ten men was 3,766 points—an aver- 
age of 94 during 40 strings. * * * Two 
weeks later, in competition, Mr. O. Ericks- 
son (shown above) scored 350 points in 60 
shots. 

“You may be sure we will continue to use 
ae Ammunition. It’s a ‘tenner,’ this 

ullet.” 


Match shooters of the United States and many 
foreign countries have found that they can im- 
prove their scores with WESTERN Lubaloy (lu- 
bricating alloy) cartridges. They are the last 
word in modern rifle ammunition. 


WESTERN Lubaloy Cartridges Keep the 
Bore Clean. 


All WESTERN center-fire and rim-fire rifle and pis- 
tol cartridges are now available with Lubaloy bul- 


of the Swedish Rifle Team 


lets. Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) prolongs the 
life of your rifle and protects its accuracy by 
keeping the bore bright and clean, even after 
firing thousands of rounds. 


When loaded with Smokeless powder WESTERN 


-Lubaloy rim-fire cartridges are FREE from 


GREASE. They can be dumped from the carton 
into your pocket without soiling hands or cloth- 
ing. Lint and grit cannot stick to them and 
get into your gun. (Also available in lubricated 
Lesmok loads.) 


A long list of important matches have been won 
this year with WESTERN Lubaloy Cartridges, 
proving the extreme accuracy of this important 
ammunition development. Write for details. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


825 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J. and San Francisco, Cal. 


(LUBRICATING 


Cartridges 
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Genuine Ottway 


Optical Sights 


Both clamp-on and drive-on pattern in \i ahs 
case with 4 reticules to choose from— at 


also clearing lens 


Fewiae . 10 =| PREPARE FOR CAMP PERRY 


Clearing lens . . 1.00 
Now for another record-breaking attendance at Camp Perry! You will find 


all Springfield M-1, .22-caliber rifles equipped with Lyman No. 48 C sights. If 
you shoot the small-bore program, with a Winchester 52, you will want a new 


JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. Lyman 48 T sight, designed expressly for the Model 52, and a Lyman No. 17 
U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS globe target front sight. They will be a big help to you in keen competition. 


D 1s M 5 N York We can fill your order now on the 48 T and 17. 
t. 19, t 
= ish ic tag Also “48” sights for Springfield 03, Mauser, Krag, etc., for consistently accu- 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: Fraser Co., rate work. 


286 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 
B Oo N D + b- Krag Front Sight Band 


Straight Line Loading Tool ~ . : (ramp style) fits on Krag 
“ No. 17 Special front Rifle Barrel when cut to 


MODEL C = - ~ § i ay 24% i Russi 7.62 : 
: : : Sj an 1 -1, <2“ in, ussian 7. cu 
Will Size Shells Straight and $4. to 23% in., and fits Spring- 


Seat Bullets True field ’'03 in place of service 
einen nen ‘ front sight band. Band, 
SCALES—BULLET MoLps “ Sum ft. 
SIZER AND LUBRICATORS 
COMPONENTS New Lyman 48 T for Win- 
chester 52, .22-caliber. Lo- 
eated on right of receiver. Ideal Micromet f - 
Micrometer adjustment for jaan — vice chit i & rieeeha 
MODERN-BOND CORPORATION windage and_ elevation. Es- 2) oo oo . 
813 West Sth Street Wilmingten, Del pecially designed and adapted ined deekten to ee ee ae 
e ree ngten, Delaware to. the. 52. Pelee sth Shas Siatieee im an” 2 change on gauge equals 
$11.50. Tap and drill, 50 at small cost. Each, one minute change in eleva- 
cents. 50 cents. tion. Price $1.50. 


Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


GEORGE GIBBS, LTD. 
(Caashliched 1008.) nes wy eee Gunmaker L k t C P 
( 4 Gold M 5 ME ACE pen ) OOR us upa amp rerry 
a hn — a You are cordially welcome at Lyman Headquarters in Commercial Row, 
end Falling Block Rifles Camp Perry. Any service we can render will be our pleasure. Representatives 
FIELD and TRAP GUNS from the factory will demonstrate the complete line of Lyman Sights covering 
IMPROVED TELESCOPIC practically all guns. 


Springfield Rifice Remodeled ' No. 16 Lyman Sight Catalog sent on receipt of 10 cents, 


ALL ARMS 5 consecutive shots " ” 
aeriQeee Rees Te Wit es le ie The LYMAN Gun Sight Corporation 
AMMUNITION. Highest grade 2d recorded at Bisley. 


material, workmanship and finish. _ Better values fcr your 90 West Street Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


money Write menti ning the arm that interests you. 1c in 
»tampsfor photos. Canadian and U. S. Representative. 
P. O. BOX 93, VANCOUVER, CANADA 


FOR KRAGS 


Pacific Aperture Rear Sights. Something we 


shooters have been looking for, for years. Neat, U Ss HEADQUARTERS 
o e 


compact accurate and adjustable. hes . 
PRICE 83 Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 


Micrometer adjustment target model, $6. Post paid Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Mannlicher, - 
or C. O. D. No holes to bore, no tools needed, put it Fabrique Nationale Webley Scott, etc 
° ° " 


on yourself in one minute. Guaranteed. Illustrated < a al 
ace er Oe Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
> hese Sees ee a eee | Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
cieeel sam Sother y oy Lg the name Side Arms,Target, Air Pistols. *SpringfieldsRestocked. *Expert 
the Pacific Ocean, wo think our peal onase 's | Repairing. Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 
very appropriate. * es . > 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT Co. A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK,.N.Y. 
682 24th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
EEE —EL_ _ __— _ _ SSS 
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Western Receiver Sights 


Always Stay in Adjustment 


Hunting No. 102 

For bolt action rifles. 
Built under new plan 
of precision construction. 
Adjusted for windage by 
two opposing screws. 
Elevated by point blank screw. 
New patented lever locks ele- 
vating slide. Recoil will not 
loosen elevating lock. Excep- 
tional fine finish. Price $8.50. 


For quick, accurate shocting, 
use Western Receiver Sights 


Leaflet giving full description of Western Target Receiver 
Pred ag Scope Mount will be sent on request. 


Western Gun Sight Company 
3319 Gilpin St. Denver, Colo. 


MODERN GUNSMITHING 
By Clyde Baker 


525 PAGES WITH 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Home Gunsmithing. 

The Gun Crank’s Workshop. 

. Tooling Up. 

Homemade Tools and Equipment. 

Materials and Metals Necessary. 

First Steps for Beginners. 

General Shop Practice and Use of Tools. 

Wood for Gunstocks. 

. Gunstock Design. 

. Stockmaking: Laying Out and Inletting. 

. Stockmaking: Shaping and Fitting. 

. Checking and Carving. 

. Finishing and Polishing Stocks. 

. Repairing and Remodeling Stocks. 

. Rifle Barrel Design and Fitting. 

. Chambering and Barrel Work. 

. Cartridge Design and Manufacture. 

. Striking and Polishing Barrels. 
Engraving and Ornamentation of Metal. 

. Bluing and Browning. 

. Annealing, Hardening and Tempering. 

. Case Hardening. 

. Soldering, Brazing and Welding. 

. Manufacture or Substitution of Small Parts. 

. Hand Fitting of Small Parts. 

. Cleaning Bores and Removing Obstructions. 

. Lapping Barrels and Bore Polishing. 

. Adjusting Trigger Pulls and Actions. 

. Fitting Sights and Telescopes. 

. Remodeling Military and Obsolete Rifles. 

. Shotgun Repairs and Alterations. 

. Pistols and Revolvers. 

. Restoration and Repair of Old Firearms. 

. Emergency and Field Repairs. 


Absolutely original in all respects. 
$4.50 delivered. 
Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use 
By Maj. Julian 8. Hatcher 


400 pages, 125 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 
With Baker's Book, $7.25 


Small-Bore Rifle Shooting 
By Capt. E. C. Crossman 
352 pages, 100 illustrations. $3.50 delivered. 
With Baker’s Book, $7.00. 
Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft 
By Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen 
852 pages, 75 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 
With Baker’s Book, $7.00, 
Handloading Ammunition 


By J. R. Mattern 
380 pages, 117 illustrations. $3.00 delivered. 
With Baker’s Book, $6.75. 


All five of the above volumes, $16.50 delivered. 


Combination prices may be obtained only on orders 
placed direct with us. 


Small-Arms Technical Publishing Co. 
Box 18, Marshaliton, Delaware 
“THE KENTUCKY RIFLE” 


should have its place in,every true gun-lover’s library. 


SEAM MP wwe 


To make this possible, we are quoting a 
special price of $6.00, which wiil also cover 
& copy of Colonel Macnab’s instructive book- 
let, “Pistol and Revolver Training Course.” 


SUPPLY LIMITED! ORDER NOW! 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


Barr Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
——————————— 


Send 1 0c in stamps 
for sample of No. 9 


Twenty-five years 
of leadership in gun 


or Tube cleaning — held by 


superior merit. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc., 2321 North 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RIFLES—Our hand-made rifles built to customer’s specifica- 
tions in calibers from .22 to .404 in magazine and single-shot 
rifles and .400 to .475 in doubles for every purpose from wood- 
chucks to elephants, are in use the world over by discriminat- 
ing sportsmen. 

TELESCOPE SIGHTS-—Our G. & H. adjustable mount, illus- 
trated here on a Springfield Sporter, and which permits 
use of open iron sights without dismounting scope, is 
recommended by such experts as Capt. Paul Curtis and 

Col. Townsend Whelen as the best on the market. 

Mounted and furnished with Zeiss or Hensoldt 

scopes in 2- to 4-power. 

CAMERAS—Bell and Howell (16 and 35 mm.), De 

Vry (35 mm.), automatic movie cameras complete 

with our special padded carrying cases built for 

rough usage on the trail. 

CAMPING EQUIPMENT and clothing. Eiderdown 
sleeping robes, air beds, eiderdown coats, tents, aluminum 
cooking kits, saddle bags, medicine kits, packsacks, 

waterprooof clothing, Munson last hunting shoes, and all other necessary articles 
of hunting, exploring, and camping expeditions. 
AMMUNITION and gun accessories; all makes and calibers of ammunition, clean- 
ing equipment, etc. Special leather gun cases and saddle scabbards. 
Our 100 page equipment catalogue manual covers the field of your needs whether it be a 
North Woods camping or hunting trip, or a big game expedition to the far North or to 


Africa. Our new de luxe gun catalogue in natural colors describes our complete line of 
rifles. Either catalogue sent upou receipt of 25 cents. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 
234 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 5 minutes’ walk from Grand Central Station 





READ CAREFULLY BEFORE SENDING ADVERTISEMENTS 


HE uniformly excellent retirns from advertisements appearing 
in these columns make them a very satisfactory medium for the 
disposal of guns and accessories no longer needed, and for the 


acquisition of similar articles. 


Paid Insertions: These are accepted at the rate of 5 cents per 


word, including name and address of advertiser. € 
Advertisements should be in publication 


accepted for less than $1. 


No advertisement 


office not later than tenth of month preceding issue in which adver- 


tisement is desired to appear. 


PRINT ADVERTISEMENT PLAINLY. 


Free Insertions: With each year’s subscription the subscriber is 
entitled to one free insertion of not more than twenty words, in- 
cluding name and address of advertiser, any additional words to 
be paid for at regular rate. Cash must accompany advertisement. 


SAVE THE “RIFLEMAN” FOR FUTURE REF- 
ERENCE! ENTIRE YEAR 1927 BOUND IN 
LEATHER, $7.50. ALSO JUNE 1, 1925, TO JUNE 
15, 1926, AT $7.50. LAST HALF OF 1926 AT $5. 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 


HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER—The largest mag- 
azine of its kind in the world. Devoted to hunting, 
fishing, trapping, camping and every phase of out- 
door life. Articles every month by the leading writers 
in their respective fields. Everything facts, no fic- 
tion. Send us $1 for our special ‘“‘Get Acquainted” 
offer, consisting of five back issues and five coming 
issues as fast as they are off the press. Ten months 
for $1. If you have never read H-T-T you are miss- 
ing something. Send today. Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
Subscription Department, Columbus, Ohio. tf 


IMPROVED NON-FOULING COPPER - CASED 
bullets are especially designed to give uniformly relia- 
ble results when used at high and ultra-high veloci- 
ties in the modern high-powered cartridges. In- 
quiries receive courteous attention, and retail orders 
are promptly filled. Western Tool and Copper 
Works, Station G, Box 57, Oakland, Calif. tf 


GUNSTOCKS—French or Circassian walnut, sport- 
ers from $2.50, delivered free; quality de luxe from 
$5 to $20. Mitchell Bosly, Ltd., 75 Bath St., Birm- 
ingham, England. 10-28 


OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION combines 
in a single magazine the most popular features of 
two great publications—Outdoor Life and Outdoor 
Recreation. Published at Denver by John A. Me- 
Guire, the new combination is continuing the tradi- 
tions of Outdoor Life and offering an even larger 
proportion of stories and articles on big-game hunt- 
ing and rifle shooting. The great Gun and Ammuni- 
tion department edited by Charles Askins will contain 
features by Colonel Whelen and others of the most 
trustworthy experts in that field. The new magazine 
is considerably larger than either of the two publica- 
tions which have been combined and the increased 
space is permitting a far wider variety of gun and 
hunting material in every issue. The price of the 
new publication is twenty-five cents a copy, $2.50 a 
year—the lowest price at which any outdoor magazine 
of equal size can be secured. As a special get- 
acquainted offer to readers of THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN, a trial five issues will be sent for $1. Outdoor 
Life and Recreation, 1802 Curtis St., Denver, res 

6-2 


WANTED—AMERICAN FIREARMS BEFORE 
1876. IF YOU HAVE ANY, ADVISE, 
S. HAROLD CROFT, 
BALA-OYNWYD, PA. 
12-28 


GUNSTOCKS, plain, $1; fancy, $1.50; extra fancy, 
$5. Sporters, $1.50, $3.50, $6. French and Cir- 
cassian, $3 to $10. Clarence Harner, 1600 Broad- 


way, Springfield, Ohio. 8-28 


WILL PAY CASH for any type and quantity of 
cap-and-ball revolvers or pistols in good condition, 
particularly if in cases with accessories. Write 
giving description and price. McMurdo Silver, 846 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 4-29 


SEE WHAT $4.75 WILL DO!—It will buy a 
year’s subscription to Field and Stream. It will buy 
a year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN; 
and, to American citizens of good standing, the sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN will also in- 
clude a year’s membership in the National Rifle As- 
sociation! Where can you get more for your money? 


Our limited supply of “THE KENTUCKY RIFLE,” 
by J. G. W. Dillin, a book for every rifleman and 
firearms collector, is being sold out at the radically 
reduced price of $6. SEND YOUR ORDER IN 
TODAY! AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 


46 


FOR SALE—New Method .22 long rifle, hand- 
made target barrels aranteed to group on %-inch 
circle at 25 yards; fitted on any action, $40. Also 
any caliber relined to .22 long rifle, $20 up. Finest 
nickel-steel tubes used. A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 8-28 


FOR SALE—New 12- and 15-gauge Browning 
automatics and extra barrels. Big bargains. Stamp 
ow illustrated circular. Box 303, Colorado — 

olo. 10-' 


FOR SALE—Handloaded ammunition to your 
specifications for extreme accuracy at target or game. 
Write for prices. C. P. Beals, 411 East 14th St., 
North Kansas City, Mo. 9-28 


FOR SALE—Shooting-Gallery Target Oarrier 
Equipment of the most modern type for your new 
or for your old indoor gallery. Complete set of 
blue prints covering my standard construction de- 
tails at one dollar per set; money refunded with 
your first order. Arthur D. Caswell, 3643 Oliver 
Avenue, N. Minneapolis, Minn. 8-28 


FOR SALE—Brand new 52 for $30. 
old model with 5A scope for $50. Fine 12A Rem- 
ington, $13. Owen 12-gauge double and one Owen 
20-gauge double, with ejectors, brand new, at $125 
each. Brand-new Griffin .30-06 Sporter, $90. Win- 
chester .32-20 exhibition model, all engraved, in fac- 
tory grease, $50. Brand-new S. & W. single-action 
with 6-inch and 10-inch barrels, $40. New B. S. A. 
12-gauge double, $45. Fine Winchester 12 hammer- 
less, $28. Good Krag, $10. Good Springfield 
Sporter, with Lyman 48, for $28. Fine Savage .25- 
20 and .32-20 at $14 each. Good Winchester .25-20 
for $14. New Marlin 12-gauge pump with pad, $29. 
New Colt .45 New Service, $25. Good Colt .22 
W. R. F., $19. Fine Webley Air Pistol, $8. Fine 
Peterson Ballard and Peterson Winchester, $40 each. 
Extra fine Peterson Winchester, $55. Good Win- 
chester ventilated-rib trap-gun, $65. King powder 
measure, $2. Ideal .30-caliber Pope mould, $2. New 
Conroy shooting bag, $5. Fine 5A scope, $24. The 
following are in factory grease: Ithaca field 12-gauge, 
$27; Smith Field .410 for $28; Remington .35 auto., 
$42; Parker 12 DH Damascus, $110; Smith spe- 
cialty, 12-gauge, $70. Fred Anderson, 239 Main 
St., Hackensack, N. J. 8-28 


TRADE—Remington .45-70 8. S., Remington .32- 
20 S. S., 6-mm. Lee, 12-gauge single, sawed off, for 
fair .45 Colt auto. Also good Savage .22 H. P. 
for Winchester .30-30 carbine, or Colt or S. & W. 
-22 L._ R. revolver. B. C. Dumser, 413 Mill St., 
Elgin, Ill. 8-28 


STOCK BLANKS — Plain or inletted, restocking, 
checking, sight-fitting, ete. Antique firearms bought 
and sold. Reloading tools, components, ,and acces- 
sories. .250 Savage 99G, $35, perfect. Money back 
if not satisfied. J. I. Davis, 1032 Penn Ave., Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa. 8-28 


WANTED—Original Browning single-shot rifles 
and exceptional Sharps. Describe fully, giving net 
cash price. W. H. Lenneville, Dickinson, N. Dak. 

8-28 


WANTED—Copy October, 1924, AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN; $2 offered. SELL—One Hanel-Mauser 8-mm. 
Sporting, prewar condition, perfect Lyman sights, 
Hexagon barrel and shotgun, balance $75. Write 
Box 2, Asheville, N. C. 8-28 


FOR SALE—Parker Double, G. H. E. grade, 
single-trigger, 12-gauge, 32-inch, special-steel, full- 
choke barrels, straight grip, mechanically perfect, 
barrels perfect, $75. Parker double, G. H. grade, 
12-gauge, 30-inch Damascus full-choke barrels, pistol 
grip, mechanically perfect, barrels perfect, $45. Re- 
coil pads on both guns. W. H. Lenneville, Dickin- 
son, N. Dak. 8-28 


SALE—New commercial model Colt automatic, 
caliber .45, with holster, $30. Chas. B. Richmond. 
10 Williams St., Bradford, Pa. 8-28 


One perfect 


FOR SALE—.22 Springfield M1, equipped with 
set triggers, palm rest, butt hook, and detachable 
barrel weights, barrel in fine condition, $50. S. R. 
Hinds, c/o THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 8-28 


FOR SALE—12-gauge shotguns and .30-30 rifle, 
with accessories, $10 each. F. Donley, Lost Creek, 
Wash. 8-28 


FOR SALE—Springfield .22-caliber adapters, 75 
cents each. Special price on entire amount of 96. 
Harold Barnhart, 181 Mill St., Chillicothe, = 

-28 


TRADE—New .38 Official Police 6-inch cartridges, 
for Victory .45 or 5A scope. Leroy Anderson, 6138 
Henderson, Chicago, Ill 8-28 


SALE—Krag carbine, good, pad, Lyman, $15. 
53 Winchester, .22, good, Lyman leaf, $18. 94 Win- 
chester, .25-35, octagon, good, scope blocks, 
— Knodle, 

a. 


FOR SALE—Bull’s-eye Cleaner for firearms. Dis- 
solves primer and powder residues and prevents 
rust. In convenient capped wide-mouthed container. 
Mail 50 cents stamps for four ounces, postage pre- 
paid. A. S. Kos, Avon Lake, Ohio. 8-28 


SELL—Colt New Service target, 44 S. & W. 
special with full equipment. W. L. Hyatt, 124 N. 
8th St., St. Joseph, Mo. 8-28 


SELL—Fine Peterson 24-inch barrel, set trigger, 
Ballard, cheekpiece, pistol grip, 2 fore arms, $35. 
.32 L. R. F. Ballard by Mervin and Bray, very good, 
accurate, $35. .45 Auto. Colt, commercial improved, 
almost new, leather holster, 3 magazines, ; 
belt, $35. Fine Krag carbine insert pistol grip, 
checkered, $10. Fine 9X B. . scope mounts, 
post reticule, $45. Karl Kahles 6X _ scope, of 
mounts, crosshair optically excellent, $20. 12 size, 
President's 21-jeweled Studebaker watch, white gold, 
nearly new, $35. Max Wagner, Alexandria, = 


132 West Chestnut St., ee 


FOR SALE—Mauser 10-shot 7.65-mm. pistol with 
wooden case which is also detachable stock; 
condition; price, including about 150 rounds and 
extra grips, $40. R. H. Tifft, 546 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 8-28 


FOR SALE—25,000 rounds .30-06 U. S. ammu- 
nition, packed 20 in carton, 1,000 per case, $15 per 
case f. o. b. San Diego. S. H. Perlmutter, 656 20th 
St., San Diego, Calif. 8-28 


SELL—Rush outing outfit, type D, bed, mattress, 
tent, cost $70, take $35, or good gun. Repplogel. 
935 Wayne, Indiana, Pa. 8-28 


FOR SALE—M1 .22 Springfield, brand new and 
hand-selected by Al Woodworth, of Springfield Arm- 
ory, for accuracy, %-inch 50-yard target with rifle. 
This rifle has not had a single shot fired through it, 
and is in the original grease. I was to use it m 
the National Matches, but business will not permit 
me to attend. Price, $40. Above statements guar 
anteed. Ernest Fumasoli, 5935 Magnolia Ave., Chi- 
cago, Il 8-28 


beet Se ell ated Ae ke ate MMe Rar 
SELL OR TRADE SEPARATELY — Winchester 
.25-20, loading tools, 200 cases, for .22 repeater 
with 3X scope. Roland Detter, Willshire, Ohio. 8-28 
rte teine Oe + anata NM bo ae <= Be 
FOR SALE—2 New International Martini Free 
accurate barrel (best steel) ; 
inches at 328 yards; European peepsight; 
front sight with 4 different apertures; Swiss 
with thumb rest; adjustable butt plate; double . 
trigger, palm rest. $150 each. E. Dietz, 595 ; 
Wyoming St., Hazleton, Pa. 8-2 


EXPERT GUN REPAIRING of all kinds; 4 
ing Springfields. A. F. Stoeger, Inc., 509 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 8-28 
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FOR SALE—New Sauer Mauser .30-06, Noske 
mount, 2% Zeiss Scope, Lyman 48, cost $197, sell 
$135. F. Miller, 66 Broadway, New York, *.. x 


—_—_———— 

FOR SALE—.45-70 Springfield, carbine type, 22- 
inch barrel, gold bead front sight. Best offer takes. 
Also .22-caliber Webley Air pistol, de luxe model, 
Al condition, $16 cash, or will trade. Address 
Eugene A. Smith, 269 Euclid St., Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. 8-28 


a 

TRADE—Used .410 single for '04 or ‘06 .22 
Winchester, accurate. A. J. Androde, 199 N. Au- 
tumn, San Jose, Calif. 8-28 





~ FOR SALE—Fox trap-gun and case, cost $135; 
take $80. Gun fired only 200 times. C. O. D. 
C. J. Church, Millersburg, Ohio. 8-28 





IAS TEN Re IES AE — 

SELL—Complete Eastman 2D 6% x 8% view out- 
fit, factory condition, $75; or trade for Zeiss binocu- 
lars of equal value. A. W. Bruce, Traverse City, 


Mich. 8-28 


eee eer aera ait lsindllaiatian saetialiniegiipnneta 

SELL OR TRADE—1917 Springfield rifle in fine 
condition, 30 shells, sling, $25. 92 Winchester rifle, 
82-20, in good condition, 66 cartridges, belt, $25. 
Modern-Bond B reloading tools for .30-40, and parts 
for .32-20, nearly new, $11. WANTED—On above 
gun, Winchester rifle 95, .30 Army, only Smith & 
Wesson .22 in .32 heavy frame target model. Stamp 
please. E. L, Brown, Verona, Pa. 8-28 








WANTED—Fecker or Belding & Mull 10X scope. 
SELL OR TRADE — Remington 14A, .35-caliber. 
L. D. Kimmel, Bluffton, Ohio. 8-28 
SS 


FOR SALE—S. & W. .22 long-rifle target pistol, 
10-inch, blued, perfect condition, $25. 50 standard 
bullets and 50 loaded cartridges for .45 S. A. Army 
Colt, Ideal reloading tool, double adjustable chamber, 
cylinder and 5%-inch barrel. All for $7.50. John 
M. Alexander, McNair Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 8-28 





WANTED—Moulds and reloading tools for .30-40 
Krag and .45-70. Edw. A. Yeater, Box 846, Matta, 
Mont. 8-28 


i 2 

SALE OR TRADE—Model '01 Winchester, lever 
action, 32-inch full-choke, 10-gauge, as new, $65. 
Model '97 Winchester, takedown, 16-gauge, 32-inch 
full-choke, as new, $35. Model '99 Savage, .25-35 
rifle, octagon barrel, 22-inch, brand new, $37.50. 
J. S. Dickson, Box 96, Collbran, Colo. 8-28 


WANTED—Springfield Sporter in fair condition. 
Barrel, action and sights must be good. J. A. 
Shaw, Dwyer, Wyo. 8-28 





FOR SALE—7-mm. Mauser rifle, genuine Mauser 
Oberndorf, brand new, famous for accuracy and 
killing power, $35. Over-and-Under, field gun, au- 
tomatic ejector, new, $150. Fr. Hollender, 1157 
Morris Ave., New York, N. Y. 8-28 


SALE—Gunstock blanks from butt logs, dense, 
tough walnut, $1 to $5. Descriptive price list free. 
John Parkhill, 624 Fourth St. S. W., Rochester, 
Minn. 8-28 


SELL—Remington 120, Al condition, barrel fine, 
used very little, $20 cash. Kenneth Squires, 24 
Clinton St., Newark, Ohio. 8-28 


FOR SALE—Three remodeled Remington Navy 
single-shot pistols, fitted with .22-caliber, long-rifle, 
10-inch barrels, very close chambers, Patridge front 
sight, windgauge and elevating rear sight, woodwork 
Circassian walnut finely checkered, new pistols, $50 
each. C. H. Barnes, 100 S. Fourth Ave., Ilion, * a 

















FOR SALE—Remington rifle .82 special, $25; fine 
condition. Allan Rosendale, Montrose, Pa. 8-28 





WANTED—To exchange beautiful English Setter, 
male or female, nine months old, sire Bill Booker, 
with all papers to register, for value in rifles, shot- 
= or telescope sights. F. L. Bartlett, — 

a. 





SALE—Colt .22 auto. and holster, new condition, 
$25. WANT—Colt S. A. R. D. Sharpe, Fort Stock- 
ton, Tex. 8-28 


FOR SALE— Merkel 3-barrel 12-gauge .30-30, 
cost $325, brand new, $200. 8-mm. Mauser, $20. 
Graflex camera, 4x5, cost $325, new, $125. One 
Carl Zeiss lens £4.5, 7%-inch focus, cost $80, $40. 
40-power spotting scope, $20. Herman Zinner, 849 
Park Ave., Union City, N. J. 8-28 


WANTED—March, 1928, issue of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN. Wm. H. Stringer, 441 Armadale Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. 8-28 


YOUNG SPORTSMAN seeks companion hunter 
te join him on moose hunt in New Brunswick. C. L. 
Merz, 208 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 8-28 


_SELL—Savage auto. pistol, .880 caliber, new con- 
dition, $15. Illinois Sangamo Special, 16s, 23j. 14k., 
Gosnold filled case, in factory box, new, $65. 

atch case, Jas. Boss, R. R. model, 16s, 14k., green- 
gold filled, new, $11. E. E. Bement, 1026 Ellis St., 

San Francisco, Calif. 8-28 














THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


SALE — Remington Express .30-06, Lyman 48, 
crank condiuon, $38. Remington 20-gauge, pump 
rib, full 28-inch and plain barrels, improved cylin- 
der, new condition, $4U. Both bargains. ted tn- 
gert, Herkimer, N. Y. : 8-28 


WANT—Stevens 3%-X hunting and Fecker 8X 
or 1UX target scopes, prefer, with 1%-inch objec- 
tive; also .22 Savage Sporter, if barrel perfect. Can 
buy scopes alone without mounis. John H. Avinger, 
Avinger, ‘Tex. 8-28 


FOR SALE — Hensoldt 8x24 prism binoculars, 
$25. Savage N. R. A. .22 ritle, with sporting stock, 
215. both perfect. L. T. Kessler, 2722 Veveran 
St., Pittsburgh, Fa. 8-28 





NexW RECKIVER SIGHTS.—Most practical hunt- 
ing sights made, aiso precision target receiver. New 
scope mount. Write tor literature. Send Krags and 
Russians tor remodeling now, before busy season. 
western Gun Sight Uo., Venver, Colo. 8-28 


SALE—.30-06 Springfield Sporter, never fired, 
Lyman 48 Keceiver sight. Also .22, same as above, 
$44 each. C. B. Burlingham, Box 144, Andover, 
Vhio. 8-28 


FOR SALE—Colt, .38 Automatic Military Model, 
new barrel, $22.50; .22 Remington Automatic, Model 
16, $20; Enfield .30-06, with 200 rounds ammuni- 
tion, perfect condition inside and out, $17; Model 92 
Winchester, barrel perfect, magazine, crank condi- 
tion, $20; pair Hensoldt 12-24 binoculars, very fine 
glass, priced for quick sale, $35; S. & W. .22-32, per- 
fect, $20. David Smith, 912 - Tenth St., Coffey- 
ville, Kans. 8-28 


KRAG AND RUSSIAN rifles remodeled, cut-off 
barrel, put on front sight, remodel stock, $6.50. 
S. H. Fryer, Jr., 820 Hancock, Vandergrift, Pa. 9-28 

FOR SALE—Game-Getter, 15-inch barrels, dif- 
ferent from present model, as new, $15. Crosman 
pneumatic, = shot 150 times, $10. 25-inch oc- 
tagon barrel, from Remington No. 2 for reboring, 
fine outside, $5. Zeiss 4x20 monocular, perfect, 
$14. Lucifer dynamo flashlight, brand new, $3.75. 
= k paemes George Jaffe, 88 Linden Ave., ——— 








SELL—Brand-new Marlin machine gun with tri- 
pod. Colt Dragoons in perfect condition. WANT— 
-300 Magnum or other large bolt-action rifle. Lee 
Newman, Miami, Tex. 8-28 


WANTED—Commemorative half dollars, especially 
1915. Pan-Pacific and other coins; will pay good 
on C. E. Surface, 129 N. Illinois St., —— 


SELL—Bausch & Lomb 10x50 Prism Marine 
binocular, $40. Bausch & Lomb 6x 30 from unused 
Navy stock, $22. Carleton Meyer, 3327 P St., 
Washington, D. C. 8-28 








TRADE—7.65-mm. Stosel automatic in good con- 
dition for Krag ammunition; or what have you? 
Herman Hagaman, 112% E. Main St., Lebanon, be 

-28 


FOR SALE—Two Springfield '03, good condition, 
0 ase James Hicks, 87 Fifth Ave., New 1 


SALE—Brand-new S. & W. .32 pocket revolver, 
nickel-plated, perfect, $8. Also .28-caliber antique 
pin-fire revolver, new condition and perfect, $3. 
J. G. Dillin, Media, Pa. 8-2 











WANTFD—1 copy each January and February 
(1928) issues THE AMERICAN RILEMAN. .- 
Faxon Co., §3 Francis St., Boston, Mass. 8-28 


TRADE—No. 2 Ansco Pocket Camera, 2%x3% 
inch 6.3 lens, new. WANT—Scope. S. Olpp, 412 
15th St., Union City, N. J. 8-28 


FOR SALE—Two 7-mm. machine guns with tri- 
pods and a quantity of ammunition. C. H. John- 
son, 28 Keystone Ave., Upper Darby, Pa. 8-28 


USED FIELD GLASSES—Zeiss, Hensoldt, Mira- 
kel, Bausch. What have you in exchange? J. Alden, 
Loring, Box NR, Owego, N. Y. 8-28 














FOR SALE—Mauser 7.-mm. fancy curly-walnut 
pistol-grip stock checked. Gerard telescope sight, 
quick detachable mounts, always goes back the same. 
In perfect condition; 26 soft-voint cartridges. 
send photo if desired. $40. Stevens Schuetzen, .22- 
caliber new barrel, very accurate: have made ver- 
fect scores at 50 and 100 yards. Fancy curly-walnut 
stock beautifully checked. Fore-end swivel for strap, 
double set triggers, telescope blocks. B. S. A. rear 
sight, No. 17 front. Swiss butt plate. Perfect con- 
dition. Will send photo if desired. $40. Dr. Sayre, 
0421 Norfolk Ave., Norfolk, Nebr. 8-28 


SALE OR TRADE—wWinchester 94. .30-30. good, 
$25. .44 Colt, lever action. fair. R. Weatherby, 
Cape May Court House, N. J. 8-28 


WANTED—Whelen bolt-sleeve sight; .22 Savage 
high-power; .25-20 Marlin lever-action. Howard L. 
Harris, Box 2, Petersburg, Va. 8-28 


FOR SALE—European swords, some very old; 
exquisite pieces of antiquity, $35 each. Thomas Aby. 
1039 State St., New Orleans, La. 8-28 
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SALE—Primed unfired Springfield cases, $1.75 
per hundred. 011169 Squibb gas-check mould, $3. 
i. M. Hoskinson, Lincoln, Nebr. 8-28 





SALE—Model 92, .25-20 Winchester, new, with 
Lyman No. 1 sight, $22.50. Savage Model 99G. 
Two hundred fifty-three thousand takedown. Barrel 
pertect; bluing worn. With 44 shells, $25. Brand- 
new Winchester Automatic shotgun, $50. Lyman 
103 micrometer sight, new, with taps and drills, $6. 
Money back guarantee. No trades. Robert Cook, 
Alpena, 8. Dak. 8-28 


TRADE—16-gauge V. H. E. Parker ejectors, two 
sets of barrels, costing over $150, new condition, 
for i6-gauge Browning auto. with two sets o 
barrels. Wiul By, difference if higher grade. W. L. 
Roddey, Rock Hill, 8. C. 8-28 


SALE—B. & M. 3X scope, mount, bases, screws 
for .30-06 Remington kLxpress and carrying case, 
$40. W. M. Dippold, Kittanning, Pa. 8-28 


REGISTERED POINTERS—Offering to my rifie- 
man friends a litter of puppies by my famous 
hunting bitch, Miss Fatima. Capt. Lyons, Fort 
Benning, Ga. 8-28 


WANTED—Krag, Russian, and .30-06 cartridges, 
also shotgun shells. Also several good shotguns. 
D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. 8-28 


Me 

















SELL—Remington 10A, 8X binoculars, .22 re- 
volver.- WANT—O’Hare spotting scope, Springfield 
-30-06. Gus Causbie, King Mills, Ark. 8-28 
a te SIE ARR ARE Hc “SE ee 


SALE—Savage .300, Model 1899. Takedown, 
lever-action. Inside perfect condition, $30. M. P 
Shea, Summerville, Pa. 8-28 


FOR SALE—.30-06 Springfield Sporter, English- 
walnut stock, full-checkered pistol grip and fore 
arm, engraved steel trap butt plate, Lyman 48 rear 
sight and also solid rear peepsight. In perfect 
condition, shot only few times to target. Bargain 
1 $60. EF. G. Dana, 22 N. 9th St., Richmond, 

a. 8-28 


TRADE—Springfield '03 for .270 Winchester. Star 
and Crescent banjo for binoculars. Robert Greer, 
Yermo, Calif. 8-28 











ber 1. Therefore will sell at special prices. New 
watches, binoculars, pearl, ivory and stag grips for 
revolvers; lowest prices. Conley 5x4 camera, good 
as new, for best cash offer. Walter R. Reed, Wind- 
sorville, Me. 8-28 





TRADE—.22_ straight-line, new, for .22-32, or 
Camp Perry. Sinnett, 15 Maple, Owensboro, Ky. 8-28 
<utsinhstesdiocinansedhenanetllsemrsnentisiehdlndbicdidahiennalAdinaantitlictandtii dienes atshecaestakities 


WILL ACCEPT ORDERS now for three high- 
class shepherd pups. Out of Sporta, sired by Argo 
the Great. Grandsons of grand champion at Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition. Orders filled as received. 
Reasonable prices. N. A. Hansen, Lueders, Tex. 8-28 


<cayepeniaipsepinmnansitineatigpeeneniipeinansitipicliallanantaipaimiteititianiliatmanattatamsiatadaass 

FOR SALE—wWinchester .270 Lyman 48 sight, 
factory new, never fired, $40. Colt .22 Automatic 
target pistol, $18. Ideal mould 358318, $2. 500 
new .32-20 primed shells, $7. Winchester 8. S. .25-20 
mould, reloading tool, Ideal broken-shell extractor 
250 loaded and empty shells, all $9. Bond mould 
328969, $4. H. M. Wilson, 117 Short St., Mays- 
ville, Ky. 8-28 





HIGH-CLASS REMODELING AND GUNSMITH- 
ING—Used guns bought and sold. Stamp for reply. 
W. G. Berry, Corinna, Me. 8-28 





FOR SALE—U. S. Engineer's marching compass, 
cost the Government $24.50 each. Complete with 
a eyepiece, floating dial, and sights, $2.50, 
postpaid. Chester Nikodym, Box 1797, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 8-28 





WANTED—January and February numbers of 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN; also military or hand- 
made stock for Krag carbine. D. ©. Maier, 12772 
Monica, Detroit, Mich. 8-28 





FOR SALE — Winchester 52, new model, $26. 
Springfield ‘06, $18. German folding camera 2% x- 
3%, plate and film pack, F. 4-8 lens, $30. Hugh 
Everett, Jr., Room 829, Southern Railway Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 8-28 


FOR SALE—One heavy-barreled match Spring- 
field, 28-inch Niedner pressure barrel, Lyman 48 
rear and 17 front with opposite safety and head- 
less firing pin; has been shot but few times; of 
-30-06 gilding-metal low-speed ammunition only. 
Guarantee rifle perfect, same as new and accurate 
as any, $80. Cash. No trade. Paul Wright, Box 
211, Silver City, N. Mex. 8-28 


WANTED — .32-29-22 Niedner rifle, .25-caliber, 
latest model Remington rifle remodeled by Belding 
& Mull, and a .30-40 (Krag) Winchester 3. 

-25-35, .32-20, or .32-40 inchester S. 8. action. 
-22-32 S. & W. revolver, .38-caliber S. & W. ham- 
merless revolver, and a .45-caliber Colt’s New Serv- 
ice revolver. FOR SALE OR TRADE—.22-caliber 
Colt Automatic pistol. .38-caliber Colt P. P. Special 
revolver, .45-caliber Colt, Model 1909, revolver, and 
a .45-caliber Colt Single-Action Army revolver 
(twenty-seven years old and a beauty). Martin B. 
Donker, 607 nard St. N. W., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 8-28 











































































SELL—Some Krags; .49-90 carbine, new barrel; 
yman tools; 6 spotting scopes, new 20X, 25X, 
$11. H. Nickerson, 215 W. Whiting St., Chicago, 


FOR SALE—Remington Model 16A autoloading 
with folding peep, fine, $25. Remington Model 124 
fair, $10. Oscar Ohman, 71 Bennington St., Quincy, 
Mass. 8-28 


TRADE — Springfield Sporter, new, remodeled, 
checked, English oil finish, WANT—Good .22 outfit. 
L. 8. Peck, Macedonia, Ohio. 8-28 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Ballards of all kinds. 
State what you want. Theodore M. Carlson, 4 E. 
Wayne St., Warren, Pa. 8-28 


FOR SALE—International type butt plates for 
Winchester 52 and Springfield 1922 stocks, in the 
Finished and highly polished, $2.25. 

60 cents. Used leather 

service slings, Used leather service hol- 
sters for .45 automatic and .38 revolvers, $1.50. New 
service holster for .38 revolver, $2.25. Postpaid. 
Chester Nikodym, Box 1797, Cleveland, Ohio. 8-28 


WANTED — Bolt-sleeve sight, .40-90-370 mould, 
old Ballard lever, also lever for Winchester single- 
shot or complete action, cheap. SELL OR TRADE— 
Lyman 48 sight 4-8 power Sidle scope without 
mounts; Stanley 45 plane. J. R. Buhmiller, Eureka, 
Mont. . 8-28 


FOR SALE—.22-32 S. & W. target, excellent con- 
dition, holster, targets, $25. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Money order only. G. E. Hancock, 25 Fair- 
mont St., Lawrence, Mass. 8-28 


WANTED—To bay high-grade salt-water tackle, 
rods or reels, especially Von Hofe 4/0, latest model. 
Walter H. Snyder, 220 Michigan St., Toledo, yw} 


WANTED—Reloading tools and wy ¢ ricites 
for Krag. Give description and price Fergu- 
son, Crawfordsville, Iowa. 8-28 


ee ae English Setters, whel June 
1, for new .303 Savage; or sell $30. Alfred Harrop. 
Dumas, Ark. 8-28 


SELL—tThe gun you've always wanted. AS. & W. 
Special military 64-inch, shooting both .44 special 
and .44-40 cartridges, $36.50, with both cylinders, 
$30 with either cylinder alone. Ray Welker, 406 
N. Harvey Ave., Oak Park, Il. 8-28 


SALE—wWinchester 54, 1906, new, perfect condi- 
tion, $30. WANT—S Springfield, must be i 
condition; also .45 C automatic. <A. P. Lytle, 
Livingston, Mont. 8 

FOR SALE—fF. A. items—resizing dies, .45-70, 

; .45 Colt revolver, $1.25; .30 neck-resizing, 
65 cents; .30 Krag —— ha $7; .30-caliber 
(round) moulds, $2.2 Cc. & revolvers, 
nipples, wrenches, my spare parts, Army 
moulds, Ideal .30 Krag loading press, $16. B. K. 
Wingate, Box 481, Reading, Pa. 8-28 


ALBERT J. KRANTZ, STRASBURG, OHIO, is 
manufacturing self-scoring rifle targets that posi- 
tively will not balk when used according to 7 
tions. -2 


SELL—Remington 20-gauge, full factory grease, 
$40. Winchester .32-40 single, No. 4 barrel, fine 
target sights, palm rest, new condition all over, 
tools, $35. Savage N. R. A., fine, $14. 
pump, brand-new barrel, $14. Single 12-gauge, fine, 
$5. Webley & Scott .22 pistol, new, 1,000 pellets, 
$14. New Vernon gt. extras, $18. Philip Plais- 
tridge, Winchester, 8-28 


FOR SALE—6.5-mm. Mannlicher-Schoenauer by 
Jeffery, with 20-inch ribbed barrel, takedown, fine 
ys grip stock, price $125. A. J. Backes, a 

. Dak. -28 


FOR SALE—One thousand 1926 and three hun- 
dred 1925 National Match a ammunition, $44. 

iti 5 

sporter, set trigger, 

S-mm. Mauser Sporter, 
scope sight, barrel per- 
ilmutter scope sight, ad- 

~~ glass for dawn 

or dusk woodchuck shooting, optically perfect but 
bluing worn, originally cost $90, sell for $20. B. B. 
Beil, Box 2195, West Palm Beach, Fla. 8-28 


FOR SALE—Savage .250-3,000 bolt-action with 
Lyman sight sling, 50 fa loads, reloading tool, 
some bullets, in perfect condition, $30. 
gau Ithaca, perfect; write for price. 

Anderson, Fullerton, N. Dak. 


HAVE WE A SPQRTSMAN who will give, or 
lend for two years, a 
sionary ing, in S 
British West Africa 
information, address Dr. D. E. 
Gastonia, N. C 


McConnell, Box 287. 
8-28 


FOR SALE—Rifle suitable for lady or boy. 
special to order 6-pound tip-up model, single-shot, 
target and sporting, caliber .25-20. checked and en- 
graved by a master hand Price, $95. 
mick, Windsor, Colo. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


ACCIDENTS IN THE FIELD—Have your guns 
examined no by an expert English gunmaker. 
Don’t think your gun is all right—make sure. 
Cheap ns mean cheap work. igh-grade work 
by 4. Dudden, 606 W. Courtland St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 8-28 


FOR SALE — Exceptional 6.5 Mannlicher-Schoe- 
nauer. Bolt hand finished by Grifin & Howe. 
Twenty-inch barrel, full stock. Equipped with Hen- 
soldt Klein-Dialyt telescope on detachable Griffin & 
Howe mount. All perfect with canvas case and 
leather scope holster for $150. C. G. Dodd, 31 
North Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 8-28 


EXCHANGE—L. C. Smith 16, 26-inch, both bar- 
rels full, slightly pitted, otherwise good, Jostam re- 
coil pad, Savage .22 hi-power takedown M99, blue 
worn on receiver, otherwise good, Remington 12A 
-22 repeater, re 4 condition, for Winchester, Model 
52, Springfield M1 S. A. 12, or Springfield Sporter, 
National Match or Service rifle, or target pistol or 
revolvers. Make offer. Jess Berger, Box 1118, 
Drumright, Okla. 8-28 


WAR SOUVENIRS —3-inch brass shells from 
Flanders Field, $2.50 each; German Mauser, fine 
condition, $25. Cartridge belt, Gott Mit Uns buckle, 
bayonet and scabbard, $25. Chauchet machine gun, 
good working condition, extra magazine, 20 car- 
tridges, $100. E. R. Sizer, 3719 S. Thompson, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 8-28 


FOR SALE—Double-barrel, muzzle-loading rifle, 
34-bore, by Wilson, London, almost new, $25. Small- 
bore M. L. target, fine condition, $20. Officers’ 
Model Springfield, .45-caliber, engraved, checkered 
pistol-grip stock, single set-trigger, open and peep 
sights, never used, $25. Several other dandy old- 
. H. Beardslee, 14 Bulkley Manor, Rye, 

+ es 8-28 


FOR SALE—New L. C. Smith double 20, auto. 
ejector, single-trigger, with $12.50 case, $50. High- 
grade heavy double 10-bore hammer gun, $22.50. 
Winchester .33-caliber, takedown, % magazine, Ly- 
man sights, reloading tools and cartridges, = 
Ross .280, $30 Prewar, triple-lock 8S. & W. 
Special, 6%-inch barrel, new, $40. Model 1917 
Colt or S. & W. for .45 auto. cartridge, $15 each. 
Colt double-action, rod-ejector, 4%-inch barrel, .44- 
40-caliber. $12.50. Cartridges, 8- and 9-mm. Mauser, 
Mannlicher, and Mannlicher-Schoenauer, .35 Win- 
chester, .30-03 Government, .280 Ross, 6-mm. Lee. 
404 Jeffery, $4 hundred. .40-60, .40-82, 

.45-75, Winchester, $20 thousand. 
thousand. .38 rim-fire, $7 thousand. 
4401 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. 


FOR SALE—.22 Colt automatic pistol in practi- 
cally perfect condition, bead sights, $23.50. L. J. 
Hathaway, c/o AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 8-28 

FOR SALE—S. & W. Russian, .38-44 Tar, et, 
nickel exterior and mechanism as new, interior fair 
to good, $20. Chiswell, Box 302, Winnipeg, Can. 8-28 


New Military RECOIL PADS 
F 


All Sporting and 
Military Rifles 
From your dealer or di- 


rect. Mail us 

ey size 
rifle butt stock with 

mame re = 


° $3 


iin “NO 
COMING” catalog. 

Address Dept. “A” 

Pat. Oct. 25, 1925 
JOSTAM MFG. CO. 
6252 Broadway, Ohi- 

eago. 
Largest Manufacturers of Recoil Pads in the World 


aper 


ELEPHANT BUFFALO 


SAFARILAND LIMITED 


(Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) 
Nairobi 


OUTFIT BIG GAME 
EXPEDITIONS 


By special appointment to H. R. H. 
the Duke of York 


Write sor omeiienls which gives full 


Kenya Colony 


RHINO LION 


August, 1923 


THE O’HARE MICROMETER 


HE world’s greatest shooting records made by the 

U. 8. Springfield rifle is largely due to the use of 

this micrometer. In changing awn each 
“elick’”’ 1 inch for each 100 yards of range; correct 
measurements of half inch are ohne given on this 
micrometer. Price, $5. 


This Cut shows the P. J. 
@ Hare Telescope. This 
Telescope is its own adver- 
tiser, will show 22 shots in 
the black at 100 yards. 
Price $12. 


This Telescope 
Stand used 
slightly in the 
British Service 
would cost $30 
new, 32 inch in 
height. Price $4. 
Cut down to 14 
inches, price $5, 
Special with Tele- 
scope, $3. Com- 
plete outfit, $15. 


Send for No. 7 Catalog and Price on Shooting Ac- 
cessories. Over 200 cuts illustrated 


P, J. Oo HARE 


552 Irvington Ave., So. Orange, N. J. 


FOR 


TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
MOUNTS AND 
SPOTTING SCOPES OF 
PROVEN QUALITY AND 
RELIABILITY 
WRITE 


J. W. FECKER 
1954 Perrysville Avenue 
Observatory Station 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Attention! ———— 


Tourists, Campe 

U. S ARMY ENGINE poet 
DEPT, SKETCHING CASE! 
Strong, light, com triple folding, 
deep, roomy, tou cellulend 

fitted for sketching material; 

ulder strap; instantly oe to ft 

— phe: 18 0 Carry scot- 
ing sheets ing accessories, elc.; 
as ready —— auto map for tourists, 
avoid soiling, tearing, scratching; # 
writing portfolio, water; roof, for camp 
ers, and hikers. A BIG VALUE. 

‘I riple Fold Sketching Case $2.50 
Double t old Sketching Case 1.50 
Sent postpaid and insured on receipt 

of price. 


Mitchell’s Merchandise Outlet 


129 E, 59th St. New York, N. Y. 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


Remain unsurpassed for -~y accuracy, 
penetration, and a enre ee 
Covered heavy non-i oulin copper 
jackets. Mail orders receive our prompt at 


tention. 


Western Tool and Copper Works 
Station G, Box 57 OAKLAND, CAL. 
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“JERRY” HILBORN 
ROOSEVELT RIFLE CLUB 
NEW YORK 


ERRY” HILBORN of the Roosevelt Rifle Club won the John Wallace Gillies Memorial Match at 
Peekskill, N. Y., on May 27th, scoring 391 x 400 under the handicap of intermittent rains, changing 
light and a fishtailing wind. Shooting U. S. .22 N. R. A.’s, he scored a possible and a 97 from 50 


yards and a 95 and 99 from 100 yards. 


In winning this event, Hilborn comes into possession of the Bronze Bronco Buster Trophy for one year 
and also receives a bronze wall plaque to commemorate his victory. 


Hilborn has this to say about U. S. .22 N. R. A.’s: “Altogether I feel that this ammunition is the finest 
I have fired of any lot or make in my seven years’ experience in the small-bore game.” 


A splendid testimonial—and particularly convincing as it comes from a man who has won high honors 
in many major shooting events. ; 


They’re Accurate! 


ERE is a composite of five 

test targets shot from 100 
yards by “Jerry” Hilborn. Score 
for 50 consecutive shots: 498 
x 500. 


Most notable is the remarkable 

consistency in the size of the 

groups. The smallest measures 
1 15/32 inches while the largest is 1 29/32 inches. 
Here again is proof of the remarkable accuracy of 
U.S. .22 N. R. A.’s. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


.22N.R.A. 


LONG RIFLE CARTRIDGES 


and U. S. Self-Cleaning 
Cartridges. 


E. M. Farris, secretary -of both the Portsmouth, 
Ohio, Y. M. C. A.,:and the Ohio Rifle League, won 
the NATIONAL AND OHIO RAILROAD GAL- 
LERY CHAMPIONSHIPS’ shooting U. S. Self- 
Cleaning Cartridges. : 


In four positions, from 50 .and 75 feet, he scored 
661 to win the trophies. 


Farris also ted the Portsmouth, Ohio, Y. M. C. A. 
Rifle Team to victory in the first Radio Rifle Match 
that has ever been held. 


The team, composed of C. L. Poole, E. M. Farris, 
O. L. Seth, Z. E. Fraley and E. Stark, beat the 
Orange, N. J.. Y. M. C. A. Rifle Team by the 
score: 1,159 to 1,137. 


The entire winning: team fired U. S. Self-Cleaning 
Cartridges—the ammunition.that keeps rifle barrels 
“clean as a~-whistle” and also gives accuracy of 
a high order. 





The End of the Albemarle 


F THE heroic exploits of the Civil War, none probably 
exceeds that of Lieut. William B. Cushing, U. S. N., when 
he sank the Confederate ironclad Albemarle. 


Day after day, during ’64, this strange looking vessel emerged 
from the Roanoke to sink or play havoc with the Federal 
gunboats in the inland waters of North Carolina. Each 
night she was protected by a boom of logs across the river 
below her moorings. 


Then Lieutenant Cushing—not yet twenty-one years old—- 
volunteered to put an end to this menace. With a torpedo 
rigged on the end of a spar attached to the bow of a light 
steam launch, he crept up the river on the dark night of 
October 27, 1864. Under a hail of bullets from sentinels, he 
charged the log boom, slid over it, and drove his torpedo 
against the side of the ironclad and pulled the trigger. A dull 
underwater roar, and the Albemarle slowly sank to the bottom. 


Cushing’s own boat was sunk by the force of the explosion, 
but the intrepid young officer swam to the shore, hid in the 
woods and made his escape. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.,, Inc. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Du Pont Powder 
has been inseparably 
connected with the 
combat history of 
every organization 
in the Service. In 
1802, practically all 
du Pont Powder 
was made for mili- 
tary purposes. To- 
day, 98% is pro- 
duced for industrial 
uses. 


PRESS OF 
CHAS. H. POTTER & © 
WASHINGTON, D.@ 
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